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our note-book, of passing occur- 
rences, and matters proposed or 
in agitation, which are likely to 
be new to our readers and interest them, that 
we are disposed forthwith to empty its con- 
tents upon them in the shape of a budget of 
news, certain, at all events, to afford them sub- 
jects for conversation if not for thought. We 
have been grieving over the destruction of 
the Colonnade before the houses in the 
Quadrant, Regent-street, considering it an 
alteration greatly to be deplored : it is cutting 
off a principal feature from the face of the 
West-end,—taking off its nose, indeed. The 
alteration, if it has not been already commenced, 
will be next week, under the direction of 
Mr. Pennethorne, and will be completed forth- 
with. It will include an enriched string under 
the two-pair windows of the houses, new 
dressings to the one-pair windows, with an 
ornamental balcony to every house, and a re- 
arrangement of the front of the mezzanine. 





Knocking down, to a much better purpose, 
is going on in Westminster, preparatory to the 
formation of the intended new streets there. 
The noted Duck-lane is disappearing, and the 
light will be Jet into a neighbourhood which 
for years has been the hot-bed of disease and 
the nursery of crime,—a foul centre, whence 
radiated evils which affected the whole com- 
munity. The claims of the owners and occu- 
piers of property required for these improve- 
ments are being settled in the “ Court of 
Compensation ” and by private reference. In 
the former place last week the claim of Mr. 
Courtnay, the coach-maker, trading under the 
firm of Barker and Co., of Chandos-street, 
for extensive premises in the new line, was 
tried. The claim was for 1,600/. The 
commissioners offered the nominal sum of 5s. 
The high bailiff, before whom it was tried, 
said the claimant was entitled to liberal com- 
pensation for the forced sale, and so the jury 
gave 400/.! At the same time, the claim of 
the freeholder of the Coopers’ Arms, Strutton- 
ground (Mr. Collingford), was tried. The 
plaintiff held these premises, which were de- 
sirably situate for business, at 65/. a year, but 
though the lease would not expire till this 
year, the tenant, whose stake is always large 
in this description of property, and often equal 
to that of the landlord, had renewed it in 
1845 for twenty-one years, and paid a premium 
of 5501., at a time when the trade was known to 
be much depressed. Counsel said the property 
was in every respect equal to ground-rents. 
The jury gave 1,600/. 

We fear there is a disposition on the 
part of the Westminster commissioners, or 
their advisers, to deal illiberally towards 
tenants for short terms. Notice, that the 
premises would be required, was given four 
years ago, and has been hanging ever their 
heads to the present time, when the term 
of some of them has nearly expired, and they 
are told that they have now no interest in the 
property, or not more than will equal a claim 
for dilapidations, set up by the commissioners 





A}URING the week we have | 
made so many memoranda in | 





in cases where they have autiieied the 
superior interest. Juries and arbitrators will, 
we doubt not, see the matter in a different 


Whether or not it is still necessary that the 
Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
| Should reserve a site for the proposed Caxton 
| Memortacis more than doubtful. The ques- 
| | tiem as to the fate of this once promising project, 

| which was asked in our pages some time ago 
'and mournfully echoed by the majority of 
our contemporaries, has brought us intimation 
that it is, up to this time, a failure. Political 
events and commercial panics are given as the 
reasons, but will scarcely be deemed sufficient 
by those who know how loud and immediate 
the response to the original suggestion was, 
how many persons came forward ready to 


| lig 
Me 
| 


'lend their aid, and what little pains was 
| taken to secure it. 


To ensure success good 
management seemed scarcely needful : all that 
the project appeared to require was, that it 
should escape bad. 

A purchase recently concluded by the Go- 
vernment is likely, indirectly, to aid the pro- 
gress of improvement in parts adjoining 
Westminster. The Royal Military Asylum, in 
the King’s-road, Chelsea, was built on a very 
short lease,x—much too short,—and in about 
twenty years from this time, would have re- 
verted to the freeholder, Lord Cadogan. The 
Government being desirous to retain the pro- 
perty, and his lordship willing, a Bill to faci- 
litate the purchase of the reversion was brought 
into Parliament and passed (shewing how noise- 
lessly things of this sort may be done, when 
required by those who have power). The price 
to be paid was left by mutual arrangement to 
the decision of our old friend Mr. J. W. 
Higgins (the late official referee), and 
the whole matter, is, we believe, nearly 
settled. One result of this transaction, unless 
we are misinformed, will be the early com- 
mencement of the embankment of the Thames 
at Chelsea,—Lord Cadogan intending so to 
appropriate some of the money received. We 
look anxiously for the commencement of this 
most desirable improvement. The banks of the 
Thames are at this time a disgrace to us; and 
the state of the river itself, now daily thronged 
with overladen steam-boats, a crying evil. 
Passing down the river two days ago in one 
of the cheap steam-boats, which are a boon 
of no small value to our population, the stench 
at Blackfriars-bridge from the Fleet ditch, and 
for at least half-a-mile beyond, was quite in- 
tolerable, and, according to the captain of the 
boat, was not then doing its worst. If it be 
the case, as we truly believe, that a bad smell 
in nine cases out of ten isa sign of danger, 
some alteration here is loudly called for. We 
commend the subject to the consideration of 
Mr. Chadwick and the new commission. 

The rude, ugly, and unscientific, not to say 
dangerous, landing-places which stud the 
banks of the river are sad eye-sores, where 
they might be, and ought to be, adornments. 
Proper advice is seldom sought; the useful- 
ness of the beautiful is not understood, and 
therefore never recognised. 

Touching the rareness, comparatively, with 
which the architect is appealed to in England : 
we received an account, yesterday, of a féle at 
Bourges, where 1,800 of the National Guards 
dined with the authorities in the Archbishop’s 
gardens ; and to whom were the arrangements 
of the féte deputed,—the fitting up of the 
dining-place in a natural grove, and the deco- 
ration of the city?—why, to two architects 
and one sculptor—Messrs. Beaujonau, Bour- 





hee, and Dumontet. The result is said to 
have been very satisfactory. 

Restorations are still going on briskly in 
various parts of the country. After making a 
professional survey the other day at Elstree— 
where, by the way, Mr. George Smith, the 
architect of the Mercers’ Company, has re- 
cently bought an estate, and is making himself 
a “retreat”—we dropped down to Harrow, 
and, before taking the train, fagged up the 
ascent to look at the old church and the 
magnificent prospect, of which Byron said,— 
** Oh! as I trace again thy verdant hill, 

Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still.”’ 

It was a glorious afternoon—one of the first 
we had had for some time past—and the view 
would have paid for a ten miles’ journey. 
We found the church in the possession of the 
workmen, and a long-needed repair and re- 
storation going on under Mr. Scott,—lucky 
Mr. Scott. The oak roof—a curious one, as 
many of our readers know—has been taken 
off, re-framed, made good where needed, and 
stained and varnished. New windows, of 
Bath stone, have been put into all the open- 
ings ;* the walls inside have been plastered ; 
the stonework freed from whitewash and re- 
paired ; an aisle to the church is being built ; 
and the whole is to be fitted up with new open 
seats of oak. The organ, which formerly 
occupied a gallery over the chancel, is to be 
put on the north side of the church. An ugly 
gallery at the west end, which blocks up the 
tower arch, ought to come down; and on the 
outside the rough cast should be removed, and 
the flint work restored. A curious brass has 
been found under the pewing, dated February 
14, 1488, to “ George Aynesworth,” whose 
figure it gives, with those of his three wives 
and some fourteen or fifteen children ! 


From Harrow to Bristol is some distance to 
jump, but the one word restoration, shall serve 
as a whole line to tie them together. A proposal 
is on foot, as we have already mentioned, for 
erecting a fountain in the centre of College- 
green, Bristol, which, anxious as we are to aid 
every effort to adorn as well as improve our 
towns, has our warmest approval. It occurs to 
us, however, to suggest to the good citizens of 
Bristol, that this would be a good opportunity 
to amend the error they committed in allowing 
their ancient High Cross to be taken away 
some years ago. It was first shifted from one 
place to another, and ultimately sold (was it 
for 100/.?) to the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
who placed it in his grounds at Stourhead 
Wilts, where it now is, though much knocked 
about and injured by patchings. We would 
have the Bristolians either move it back and 
restore it, or if that is not practicable, put up a 
Sac simile of it, and make the proposed foun- 
tain form part of the design.t 

Having mentioned the purchase of one 
estate just now, we wi. speak of another, 
especially as it tells us of the prosperity of an 
esteemed member of the building fraternity. 
Norbury Park, near Dorking, comprising from 
500 to 600 acres of land, has been bought by 
Mr. Thomas Grissell, to be his residence. The 
house was built about seventy years ago by Mr. 
William Lock, a distinguished connoisseur of 
that period, and is nicely described by Gilpin 
in his “ Western Counties.” Mr. Brayley also 
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gives some particulars of it in his excellent | unconditionally their first proposed alterations, | Vandervelde, originated the vulgar 
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tastes, or 


“ Hi fs .” The drawing-room was | the Board ha tated a short time | the circumstances they painted; that Horace 
ee, He | pobiesieaeas made: Aegee * | Vernet created the thirst for military display in 


pointed = b ip a mR 7 | onggetad 0 ~~ cinmatneeny Spee. |the French, or that Cornelius or Kaulbach 
Ciprioms. Wie hopes continues im 8 Suliciently | ihe preamble of their first letter was “ with the | developed the “fantasie” of the Germans. 
good state to be preserved. | view of restricting the field of selection;” the | The conclusion becomes irresistible in favour 


Having got amongst the painters, we cannot | breamble of their second letter is “ with the view | of the arts of all periods being impressed with 
avoid noting the last occurrences in respect of | of enlarging the field of selection :”—so much oy ria weep gs. Sat 
Mr. Vernon’s present to the nation, and some | for consistency. A deputation of the council | which ans tential aret the past, on which are 
few remarks on the return which has not been of the association* attended Lord Granville | written, in symbols not to be mistaken, the 
made to him. On Sir Robert Harry Inglis | 4t Whitehall, on Tuesday, and pointed out the rank and achievements of the departed. 


i grave objections that there are to removin Reproaches have been too often, we con- 
expressing a hope two or three evenings ago | § 3 ‘| ceive, heaped upon the artists themselves, 


that the House would mark its sense of the the present regulations, the result of long ex- | Which were really due to the low condition of 
munificence of Mr. Vernon, in making so perience, which limit the choice of the prize- | public taste, over which they possess but 
large a contribution to the National Gallery as holders to the works of art in the public ex- | slight, if any control, but who are on the con- 
he had done, Lord Morpeth said that the hibitions of the year. Under the present | trary, the controlled and passive instruments, 


: wge 2 P - | who must respond to its call if they wish to 
Committee had already intimated to Mr. Vernon arrangement the knowledge that a certain | 2s They must feed the Hydra with 


the gratitude of the nation for his unprecedented number of pictures must be purchased from ' food which is palatable, if they do not wish to 
_ the galleries, serves as a stimulus to artists, perish within the bounds of its tyrannical 
‘which as altered, would of course no longer | sway. If its tastes are limited to “ genre ”— 
exist,—while the opportunities for collusion if it prefer that which furnishes slight mat- 
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| and improper arrangement would be so greatly r for contemplation to the higher styles of 
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generosity. 


If Mr. Vernon has received all the intimation 
of the gratitude of the nation which is in- 


tended, it is indeed small enough, and is cal- 


culated most seriously to discourage any who | 


might be willing to follow a noble example. 
We mentioned afew weeks ago, with some 
shame, that a knighthood had been offered to 
Mr. Vernon, and of course declined. A con- 
temporary, in alluding to our statement, ex- 
pressed a hope (and well he might) that we 
had been misinformed. We can inform him, 
however, positively, that our statement was 
correct. ‘The honour was offered by Lord John 
Russell as emanating from her Majesty, which 
made the refusal of it a matter of delicacy. 


Stull no friend of Mr. Vernon entertained for | 


one moment the idea of his receiving it,—as the 
lowest honour the Queen can bestow, and one 
which is given on very trifling occasions for no 
service at all, it was felt, and justly, that the 
offer of it did not shew a proper appreciation of 
the gift; it was therefore respectfully declined, 
and of this reply no notice whatever has been 
taken, Every one concluded that a baronetcy 
would have been offered, and this Mr. Vernon 
would doubtless have accepted. The whole 
affair serves to shew the estimation in which 
the fine arts are held, and would even lead 
to the belief that ministers think it necessary 
to discourage others from following the exam- 
ple, as further donations would be trouble- 
some! The public, however, view the matter 
differently. Notwithstanding the want of due 
acknowledgment on the part of the Government, 
Mr. Vernon’s good will appears to be unabated, 
for within these last three days we under- 
stand a letter has been received by Mr. Uwins 
from Mr. Pettigrew, offering to the National 
Gallery, on the part of Mr. Vernon, another 
picture, viz., the Council of Horses, by the 
veteran academician Ward, remarkable as 
having been painted at the advanced period 
of life to which the artist has attained. 

As to the disposition of the pictures, we can 
now state positively that, notwithstanding all 
the pros. and cons., the pictures will be re- 
moved in the course of this month, to rooms 
in the National Gallery, where they will be 
kept entire as the “Vernon Gallery,” until 
some further arrangement can be made. 


The value of the arts is not properly under- 
stood by some of those in power, and men 
who are aiding their advancement, labouring 
zealously to lead the masses to the refining 
enjoyments afforded by the arts, do not receive 
sufficient consideration. We have another 
instance of this in the course taken by the 
Board of Trade in respect of the Art-Union 
or Lonpon,—a course which, if persisted in, 
could not fail to destroy this important insti- 
tution altogether. Compelled by the force of 


the representations made to them to withdraw 


| increased as to lead to serious irregularities. At 


the conclusion of the interview, the depu- 


| tation stated that the majority of the council, 
‘sooner than be subjected again to the same 
| amount of uncalled for and unnecessary an- 
| noyance which the interference of the Board aggregate, and not of the exceptions. The 








of Trade had caused them, were prepared to | 


resign their office. 

We hope the Board will immediately with- 
draw the proposition : and with the expression 
of this hope we terminate our gossip. 





ON THE INFLUENCES WHICH TEND TO 


RETARD THE PROGRESS OF THE FINE | 


ARTS. 


Tue object of this paper is to shew that the 
condition of the fine arts does not depend so 
much upon the artist as the state of public 
taste, and to expose some of the injurious 
influences to which they are. subjected in Eng- 
land on this account ; also, to shew that the 
characteristic features they exhibit will be 
the faithful exponents of that taste. 

It may appear to some that too wide digres- 
sions are made from the subject in the fol- 
lowing paper; but we feel the condition of art 
to be so intimately bound up with, and de- 
pendent on, our social condition, that it is feared 
unless it be investigated, the real motives 
which rule the former will be hidden from our 
view. 

We consider that the circumstances which 


regulate the production of the fine arts are | 


precisely similar to those of any branch of the 


manufactures,—that unless the supply ten- | 


dered fulfil the terms of the demand, it will be 
profitless to the producer. We feel assured, 


too, that, like all manufactured productions, a | 


constant, extensive, and discriminating demand 
will urge the producer to advance steadily 
towards excellence, and will find him, if not 
slightly in advance of public taste, generally 
keeping pace with, and very seldom below it. 
It is our firm conviction that any demand 
made upon the arts by the public will be re- 
sponded to, and that the quality demanded 
will be the quality supplied, if it be not too 
sudden and unexpected. 

It will, perhaps, exhibit our notion of the 
relation in which the arts stand to public taste 
more completely, if society be compared to a 
book, and the fine arts to the illustrations; 
for in contemplating attentively the vestiges of 


the Grecian and Roman periods—of the mediz- | 


val—the Dutch and Flemish schools—and, 
more recently, the battle pieces of Versailles, 
or the modern German works,—who can help 
feeling that one and all have been moulded to 
illustrate the feeling as well as to answer the 
demands of public taste? We think that there 
are few who could contend that Phidias created 
the appreciation of the beautiful among the 
Greeks ; that the Greek artists employed by, 
established the taste for, the ostentatious dis- 
lay of the Romans; that Fra Angelica, Raf- 
aelle, and others, originated the absorbi 
faith of their age ; that Reubens, Teniers, an 
* Mr, Auldjo, Mr. Britton, Lord Compton, Mr. Donald- 


son, Mr. Gaskoin, Mr. George Godwin, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, and Mr. Zouch Troughton. 





_ art, it is in vain that the artist attempts higher 
| class subjects—there may be a few who are 
| capable of appreciating such, but their num- 
_bers are not sufficient to give the direction 
and tone to the profession which would distin- 
_guish the English school as one of high aim 
_—and we are speaking of its aspect in the 


demand even for that quality of art which it 
| chiefly patronizes is inconsiderable and _ pre- 
| carious, how much more so then must it be 
for that style to which it shews no particular 
| regard, the histories of those who have relied 
| upon it will sufficiently attest; and how many 
| have aspired to the highest walks who have 
| been compelled by the strong arm of necessity 
to the less precarious “‘ genre,” or to that 
| which is least so, viz, portraiture. The lash 
| which is applied so unmercifully by the dis- 
| criminating few, becomes the more galling as 
| the artist feels the utter impossibility of es- 
| caping it, but by desertion; high art will 
| neither feed nor clothe him, and excellence is 
| not achieved in a day: how then is he to be 
| supported during his probation? every now 
| and then his aspiring hopes are | and 
| he thinks a movement is taking place in its 
| favour, but it is only a faint flickering which 
| again subsides, and thus longing in the tedious 
| night for the earnest dawn of day, he falls 
| into the last sleep of death—unpitied and 
| unknown. 

| Let it not be imagined that we undervalue 
| any class of the fine arts,—they all respond to 
| the varied nature of public taste; but when a 
| nation such as great Britain is found incapable 
of supporting one or two historical painters, it 
certainly betrays a poverty either of education 
or purse, and certainly it cannot be the latter. 
| If the condition of the arts be regulated by 
the demand on production, we must examine 
those circumstances which influence the ex- 
| tent and nature of it, in order to expose the 
| real sources of most of the drawbacks under 
| which they labour. Our enquiries will centre 
chiefly on the following: Does the demand on 
production in the arts emanate from those who 
are termed educated, or from those who are 
stigmatised as uneducated? Do these condi- 
tions affect them? If the demand originates 
from those called educated, why is it that after 
taking into consideration the large masses of 
the uneducated, it still appears so limited in 
proportion to what it is conceived it might be 
under other circumstances? and lastly, what 
are the injurious influences operating within 
the profession itself ? 

We will, in the first place, endeavour to 
| ascertain whether that class of the ouany 
| has any influence in retarding progress, which 
is stigmatised as the lowest—the lowest be- 
cause it is uneducated, and therefore unable to 
appreciate a better state of existence ; the means 
of education are not within its power, itis then 
a condition of necessity, rather than of choice ; 
and if so, the stigma is unmerited and mis- 
placed. * 

We are happy to find, however, that the 
State is awakening to a sense of its duty 
towards this victim of neglect; the political 
expediency, too, of educating this class be- 
comes every day more evident and more com- 
pelling, for there is an education of evil in- 
fluences as well as of good—both are at the 
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public , but we believe the former to be 
the much more costly of the two. It must be 
remembered in granting it the means, that 
there is an education of circumstances besides 
scholastic—that the squalor, filth, and dark- 
ness in which it exists, if not remedied, will 
tend to blight the growth and prevent the 
fruition of any precept or example which may 
be implanted in school. Can it excite wonder 
that human beings trained in the metropolitan 
purlieus, without ae had any moral pre- 
cepts inculcated, should, like the seed spring- 
ing up from under fragments of rubbish—the 
weight of circumstances which have been cast 
upon it—on reaching the light appear crooked 
or dwarfed ? 

It may safely be received as a maxim that 





education makes the man—as their education 
differ, so will men differ; as their education 
may be similar, so will men exhibit alike linea- 
ments of thought and action. The man who | 
follows the plough, or is imprisoned in the 
dark alleys of the metropolis, is trained by the | 
circumstances incident to, his lot, but take a | 
child from either of these castes, educate him | 
as the more fortunate classes educate their chil- | 
dren, and finally send him to one of our uni- | 
versities, and doubtless he will be fitted for | 
another sphere, perhaps rank with the noblest | 
of genius. We have already stated that the | 
boon of scholastic education should be accom- | 
panied with an endeavour to render outward | 
circumstances — the out-of-school condition— | 
conformable to it; and it becomes an im- 
portant question whether art ought not, in 
some shape, to find its way to the dwellings of 
the lowest class when its condition is raised, 
for at present it is barely able to satisfy the 
first cravings of nature: thousands of them 
eke out an existence in our towns and cities in 
a state far below that of the uncivilized Indian, 
who has the freedom of hill and vale—the 
light of heaven undenied to kindle the glow of 
sympathy within hin—and “ the balmy breath 
of incense breathing morn,” instead of dark 
chambers and pestilential vapours, corrupting 
the vigorous life-blood, marring all beauty, 
and begetting a race of crippled and deformed 
fiends to torment their more fortunate fellow- 
citizens :—is not this, we ask, the present state 
of things? What prospect has the fine arts 
from this class more than the admiration 
which is probably bestowed on a print of 
Billy, a famous rat-killing terrier—a woodcut 
of the last horrible murder—or lithographs of 
the heroes of the last pugilistic encounter. 
We cannot do otherwise, on reflection, than 
come to the conclusion that the taste for 
refined pleasures does not exist in such a state. 
Here, then, is the outermost zone of the 
commonwealth closed, which might, under 
more genial influences, make considerable de- 
mands upon artistic skill; its condition, how- | 
ever, requires amelioration in so many other | 
respects, that the artist cannot expect to be | 
enabled to break ground for a long period to | 
come, as it cannot be wished that the boons 
bestowed should take the following order of 
precedence, viz. :—art, education, and food,—it 
being evident such a system would possess no 
vitality. 

The working class next suggests itself for 
consideration, that class which of late years 
has made such a rapid advance in intelligence, | 
thanks to Mechanics’ Institutions, and the | 
cheapening of literature; and however some 
may affect to despise it from being too far re- | 
moved to comprehend its feelings, or to appre- 
ciate its understanding, if they but condescend | 
to observe it attentively they would find that | 
having received scarcely any bias in childhood, | 
it is embracing the recent and enlarged views 
on most subjects. But having, as it were, ob- | 
tained its education by stealth, and awakened | 
to a sense of its former degraded position, it | 
is not astonishing that in perceiving the gates 
of real liberty opening, it should have the 
tendency to run into extremes, as is the case 
with all passions of our nature that have 
suffered too long imprisonment: the longer 
detained the louder they knock for release. 
It must be remarked, that with this advance 
in education, more refined tastes are spring- | 
ing up amongst this class,—the Museums | 
that of late years have been thrown open with | 
less restrictions to answer its demand, amply 
testify to orderly conduct, and interest taken in 








the objects presented to view. The price of | names, all English, scribbled on them. The 
labour, however, will not enable it to gratify, | Prince Doria Pamphili closed his villa at Rome 





| open for artistic exertion as yet unoccupied ; 


| tarding condition both to the class and the 


| the million. The man who cares for the ap- 


| involve no expense; and who that has walked 
| abroad in the world, has not recoiled from the 


| ble sphere, the tidy family, the neat house, with 





to a great extent, any desire it may possess of 


being surrounded with artistic uctions, its 
means being so limited: we think, therefore, 
that shemes might be devised which would 
ut art more within its reach. Literature has 
n cheapened—we have witnessed the re- 
sult; may not an analogous effect be produced 
by cheapening art also by all ible expe- 
dients. Perl.aps an extension of the principle 
of Art Unions might be highly beneficial : the 
introduction of greater taste in the design of 
domestic furniture would be a most effectual 
method of gradually surrounding not only this 
but all classes with the lustre of the beautiful, 
It will be of little use, however, to produce | 
fine art manufactures at double the price of | 
the ordinary article; but in suggesting means 
towards a desired end, it is seen that as cir- 
cumstances exist there is a very wide field 





and this, therefore, may be looked upon as a re- 


artist. 

It is to be feared that the humanizing ten- 
dency of beauty is not perfectly understood ; it | 
is not generally known how fruitful are the | 
sources of irritation from ugliness and dis- | 
order, or the extent to which these outward | 
circumstances are reflected in the human race: | 
men are usually in so many ways subjected to 
them, or care not to investigate them, that they 
are unconscious of the real sources of their 
deformities both of body and mind. The 
Greeks were fully alive to the importance of 
the presence of beauty, and it may be remem- 
bered the extent to which it is related they 
acted upon it. 

In a work entitled the “ Elevation of the 
Masses,” there are some very just observations 
which bear closely on the subject. “ There are 
many who would frown, or smile in derision, 
or regard it as an amusing instance of sim- 
plicity, to propose to incorporate the art of 
drawing in the instructionary course of a school 
for the poor. Yet the care which the minute 
and faithful delineation of an object requires is 
directly calculated to form those habits and 
tastes which are in intimate connection with 
private happiness, and are wanting to reform 
some traits of Vandalism in our national man- 
ners. It tends to produce an appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature and art, an accomplish- 
ment usually considered as appropriate only 
for wealth and station, but a most important 
acquisition, too, for the humbler classes. Be- 
sides placing within their reach the pleasure 
derivable from the contemplation of graceful 
forms, it will contribute to secure that atten- 
tion to the person and the dwelling which is 
an essential element in domestic happiness; 
strengthening also that sense of self respect 
which operates as a principle of repulsion to 
vulgarity and vice, and of attraction to courtesy 
and virtue. An elegant taste, according to 
some wise moderns, should be withheld as a 
dangerous quality for the poor, lest it should 
lead to extravagant habits. Sorry logic! con- 
tradicted by the stern and sad realities of life. 
The slovens of society constitute the great mass 
of spendthrifts. If the imprudent gratification 
of a refined mind slays its thousands, the 
opposite mental state numbers its victims by 





pearance of his wife, children, and home, has 
so far a check in operation against squandering 
away his means at the alehouse or ginshop. 
Order and cleanliness, two features of elegance, 


habitation of filth and rage, and seen with | 
pleasure in contiguity to it, in the same hum- 


its clean hearth and blooming window flowers. 

It has been said, that “an Englishman’s 
eyes are in his fingers ;” meaning, that not 
content with the sight of an object, it is one of 
our national peculiarities to handle it, and 
leave traces of our handiwork upon its front 
not of the most agreeable kind: witness the 
many battered milestones and dismembered 
guide-posts strewed over the — images 
of speechless woe—the innumerable “ Joneses,” 
“Thompsons,” and “ Smiths,” who have 
scrawled their superscription and residence in 
places of public attraction and resort. Some 
sculptures in relief and paintings in the Temple 
of Isis, at Pompeii, have been nearly ruined by 











the poor. It is not the accomplishment itself 
that is. of moment, but the training of the 
faculties and feelings incident to it, to 

hend and appreciate “things lovely” that is 
important. The habit is a security agvnat the 
formation of vulgar manners and against 
familiarity with disgusting scenes; and taken 
into the economy of household life, it may 
throw an outward adornment over the 

of rusticity and artisan employ, the moral in- 
fluence of which is an end worth gaining.” 

It may be remarked here, that we are in- 
clined to believe art possesses but limited 
educational powers, as regards historical facts 
and precepts of morality; still, on its more 
direct influence on mankind generally through 
the medium of sensation, it produces an echo 
in their affections responding to the coarse or 
refined nature of the excitant. 

We pass on to the consideration of the 
middle class possessing the means of obtaining 
early education, and amongst which a taste 
for refined pleasures very generally exists. It 
is this class which contributes the larger por- 
tion of the shillings at the exhibitions—gui- 
neas to the Art-Unions—which patronises 
theatricals and concerts—is the largest pur- 
chaser of illustrated works—from which the 
greatest number of artists spring, and in 
which will be found the best critics; and were 
it not for the eager competition in trade which 
is SO engrossing, and that besetting sin which 
belongs to those composing the middle caste 
upwards, viz., that longing to move in a sphere 
wealthier than themselves, drawing, as it does, 
upon the purse to make the + possible 
shew in the outward forms of society—in the 
size of the house, number of servants and 
equipage—to ape a somebody or nobody wha 
is better able to afford, or who, perhaps, like 
themselves, apes another somebody or nobody 
of another caste; we say, were it not for these 
untoward circumstances, we doubt not that 
modern art would meet with the greatest pa- 
tronage from this class. Whereas a large pro- 
portion of the present demand, from this very 
circumstance, is injurious rather than other. 
wise ; for having already stretched its means 
to make the most ostentatious display, it is 
contented with something flashy in the place 
of highly-studied art, its resources having 
been already absorbed by those matters which 
are considered of more importance to the 
being esteemed “ genteel ;” its conscience often- 
times being set at ease with — to art, and 
at very little expense of purse, by the purchase 
of doubtful old masters which have been re- 
jected by the wealthier; and in this manner it 
makes a nearer approach in resemblance to aris- 
tocratic appearance, and they still have the bene- 
fit of the doubt—it may indeed he an old master: 
—this is the animus which actuates the trades- 
man, merchant, and wealthy manufaeturer. Art 
is considered of trivial, but horses, carriages, 
livery-servants, turtle and champagne, of the 
first importance, and consequently the more- 
to-be-desired possessions and gratifications. 

May not these feelings tend to produce that 
slovenliness of manner which characterises 
much of the literature and art of the present 
day, aiming only at the ad captandum in style, 
content to appear plausible in a sh > 
and thus hiding with gaudy glare of fulsome 
contrasts the deformities beneath. 

The young artist is sometimes victimised by 
the wealthier of this as well as by some of the 
aristocratic caste. It is known that he is zea- 
lous and enthusiastic in his profession, which 
renders it probable that he will jump at any 
offer to execute a great deal for a pittance ; 
he is told how it will bring him into the notice 
of some great men, their particular friends ; 
his employer meanwhile assuming the title of 
patron, while the artist is doomed to months 
of weary and ill-paid toil. 

The aristocracy may be described, as a class, 
in nearly the same words,—for amongst this, 
the besetting sin of the caste we have just con- 
sidered appertains in an equal, if not greater, 
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degree. Here, then, is the zone in which all 
means for education ate at command, as well 
as for the gratification of the tastes which it 
ought to awaken if it possessed vitality. The 
spirit of exclusiveness here exercises its bane- 
fal influence; and the noble birth, which, 
according to its views, is an honour for which 
there is no equivalent, must also collect around 
it those aristogratic old paintings which boast 
a long line of ancestry,—we mean, with all re- 
spect, the venerable masters of antiquity, from 
whom they have been supposed to trace their 
descent.* . Cave THomas. 





CARVINGS OF STALLS IN CATHEDRALS 
AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES.+ 

AmonG the many objects which have 
attracted attention, we may reckon among the 
more curious the remains of the old sculp- 
tured stalls, or, as they are technically termed, 
misereres or misericordes, which are found 
almost universally in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, but of which, unfortunately, the 
number preserved in that of Worcester is very 
small. A few slight and passing observations 
on these interesting monuments of mediaeval 
art, of which a very curious series is also pre- 
served in the church of Great Malvern, may 
not, perhaps, be totally uninteresting. 

The sculptures range in date from the thir- 
teenth century to the Reformation, and are 
distinguished by various degrees of excellence. 
Sometimes they are very rude, but more com- 
monly, like the illuminations in some manu- 


artistical skill. They are found on the conti- 
nent as well as in England, and the general 
character of the subjects is so uniform, that 
we might almost suppose that the carvers 
throughout Europe possessed one regular and 
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The bestiaries, of ali ages, are more univer- 
wee Sg se with pictures than any other 
book : they seem to have contained the first | 
science to be instilled into the youthful mind. 
Every one who has been in the habit of 
examining the sculptured stalls of which we 
are speaking knows that the stories of the 
bestiaries are among the most common repre- 
sentations. I have to send you no great dis- 
tance hence to shew you, on the very interest- 
ing stalls in the church of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the story of the maiden and the unicorn, | 
the latter being made a more cruel sacrifice | 
to the hunter after having fallen a victim to 
the charms of beauty. The pelican, the ele- | 
hant, the lion, and the more ignoble monkey, 
ave their place on the stalls of Gloucester. 
The fabulous objects of the natural history of 
the middle ages—dragons, chimeras, griffins, 
and the like, are much more numerous. The 
syren is seen on the stalls of Great Malvern. | 
Next after the bestiaries, the most popular | 
books of the middle ages—books which were 
pictorially illustrated with equal profusion, 
were the collections of AZsopean fables, known 
under the titles of Ysoprets and Avynets, from 
the names of the celebrated fabulists sop 
and Avienus. With these was intimately con- 
nected the large romantic or rather satiric 
eycle of the history of Renard the Fox, which | 
enjoyed an extraordinary degree of popularity 
from the twelfth century to the nineteenth. 





| The fables and the romance of Renard are 


acknowledged series of working patterns. Yet | 


there is a great variety in the detail of the 
subjects, and in the manner of treating them. 
Writers of vivid imaginations have given them 
no less a variety of interpretations. Some 
have conceived them to be satirical attacks 
aimed hy the monks at one another, or at the 
secular clergy, whilst others have imagined 


frequently represented on the stalls. The 
fable of the rats hanging the cat is represented | 


: : 'inacarving on the stalls of Great Malvern. | 
scripts, they possess a considerable share of | 


The man and the ass, the fox carrying away | 
the goose, and one or two other similar sub- | 
jects, are found at Gloucester. The fox preach- | 
ing is found on one of the side ornaments of a 
stall carving in Worcester cathedral, and is not | 
of unfrequent occurrence elsewhere. 

Another class of literature, frequently accom- 


| panied with pictorial illustrations in the manu- 


| at the top or in the margin of the page. 


that these strange and grotesque figures em- | 


bodied in allegorical form the deepest myste- | 
Each of these opinions | 


ries of our holy faith. 
was equally far from the truth. In all proba- 
bility neither the designers nor the carvers 
were monks, although it is evident they were 
men of a certain degree of education, and well 
acquainted with the popular literature of the 
day, the different classes of which are here 
represented in a pictorial form. 

One of the most popular branches of this 
popular literature was the science of natural 
history, in the shape it was then taught. ‘he 
treatises on this subject were designated by the 
general title of bestiaties (bestiaria), or books 
of beasts. They contained a singular mixture 
of fable and truth, and the animals with which 


| ing down the acorns from the trees. 


scripts, comprises the calendars or ecclesiastical 
almanacks, in which the domestic or agricul- 
tural employments of each month are pictured 
Such | 
subjects are extremely frequent in the carved | 
stalls. Three stalls in the cathedral of this | 
city represent men employed in mowing, reap- 
ing, and sheaving the corn. Another repre- | 
sents the swinehierd feeding his pigs, by beat- 
This last 
is a very common subject. Scenes of hunting 
or hawking are also frequently met with. The | 
stall carver has given a still wider range to his 


| imagination in representing domestic scenes, 


| which are very frequent, and very interesting 


j 
! 


fur the light they throw on the popular man- 
ners of our forefathers in far distant times. A 


/ very curious example may be cited from the 


cathedral of Worcester, which represents a 
domestic winter scene. A man closely wrapped 


| up is seated beside a fire, stirring his pot—his 


we are acquainted in our ordinary experience | 


stood side by side with monsters of the most 
extraordinary kind. 
more common and well known animals tres- 
passed largely on the domain of the imagina- 
tion, and therefore much more extraordinary 
were the fables relating to those of a doubtful 
or of an entirely fabulous character. I may 


| mation to the fire. 


Pe | the temperature. 
I'he accounts even of the | 


gloves, which are remarkable for being two- 
fingered, as well as the expression of his fea- 
tures, show that he is suffering severely from 
He has taken off his boots, 
and warms his feet by a rather close approxi- 
All the details of the pic- 


| ture are equally curious—even to the side 
| ornaments, one of which represents two flitches 
| of bacon, the winter’s provision, suspended to 


mention, as an example, the unicorn—according | 


to mediveval fable, the fiercest and most un- 
controllable of beasts. A stratagem, we are 
told, was necessary to entrap the unicorn. A 
beautiful virgin, of spoticss virtue, was taken 
to the forest which this animal frequented. 


yr . . 
rhe unicorn, tame only in the presence of a | 


pure virgin, came immediately and laid its 


lap. The hunter then approached and struck 
his prey with a mortal blow, before it had time 
to awake from its security. A more popular 
character was given to these stories by the 
adjunction of moralizations, somewhat re- 
sembling those which are found at the end of 


the maiden over the unicorn, the resurrection 
of the phoenix, the generous nobleness of the 
lion, the craftiness of the fox, the maternal 


multitude of mystical interpretations. 


* To be continued. 


+ Read at the Worcester meeting of the Archweolozical | 


Association. 


: " iin bed, attended by a physician. 
head gently and without fear in the maiden’s | , : po) 


a hook, while on the other a rather gigantic cat 
is basking in the warmth of the chimney. On 
a stall in Minster Church, in the isle of Thanet, 
an old woman—a witch-life figure, is occupied 
at her distaff, accompanied by two cats of 
grotesque appearance. One of the stalls at 
Great Malvern represents a man at his dinner. 
Another in the same church exhibits a woman 
Others of 
this class are more grotesque and playful, 
representing games and pastimes, and practical 
jokes, not always restrained within the bounds 
of the delicacy of modern times. Monks and 


| nuns sometimes appear in scenes of this 


| 


sof 2 : | are farnished 
the fables of Msop. The mysterious power of 


: | religious subjec : very 2 
tenderhess of the pelican, are capable of a | gi ibjects are very rare 


description, of which some curious examples 
by the stalls in Hereford 
Cathedral. 

It is remarkable, and especially charac- 
teristic of these carvings, that scriptural or 
An example 
of a Saint’s legend occurs im the representation 
of the story of St. George and the Dragon, 
on a stall at Stratford-upon-Avon, the side or- | 
naments to which are not very congraous | 
grotesques. The stories of the great medizeval | 


? 


| chivalry. 


romances also find a place in these repre- 
sentations. A foreign example represents the 
fabulous Aristotle subdued by the charms of 
his patron’s wife—the subject of a well known 


poem—the fai d’Aristote. A stall at Glou- 
cester, no doubt taken from one of the old 
romans de geste, represents a knight in combat 
with a giant. Subjects that may be con- 
sidered as strictly allegorical are also rare; 
perhaps the figure of a naked man enveloped 
m @ net, with a hare under his arm, and 
riding on a goat, in the stalls of Worcester 
Cathedral, may be considered as belonging to 
this class. A figure of a fool riding on a 
goat occurs on the stalls at Gloucester. The 
subjects most commonly supposed to be of this 
allegorical character are mere jprotesques 
copied from those fantastic sketches so often 
found in the margins of manuscripts of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

My object in thus comparing the carvings on 
the stalls with the illaminations of manu- 
scripts, and with subjects of medizeval popular 
literature, is not only to show how easily the 
subjects peculiar to other stalls are to be 
accounted for, but to impress on the minds of 
archeologists the necessity of extending the 
field of their inquiries beyond the immediate 


| limits within which the particular subject 


under consideration appears at first sight to be 
contained. An extensive siudy of the lite- 
rature of the middle ages is necessary to the 
undertanding of its objects of art, and, 
indeed, of all its monuments, as much as for 
its history. The sculptured stalls, besides 
their value for the study of manners and cos- 
tume, form also a practical illustration of the 
kind of scientific and literary information pos- 
sessed by society at large. It was restricted 
to the bestiaries and the fables, with a less ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the romances of 
Thomas Wricur. 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 
AWARD OF OFPICIAL REFEREES. 





Wrru regard to certain fees charged by the 
surveyor of the district of Lewisham for cer- 
tain building operations by Mr. W. H. Whit- 


, tell, Albert-road, Sydenham, it appeared that 


a “ stable, patients’ room, and surgery had been 
built at the same time, but after the dwelling- 
house to which they belong had been finished,” 
and had then been connected with the house 
by acorridor or passage. Notice relative to 
the stable was given on 2nd February, and the 
works were finished on 20th March; the 


| notice for the passage was on the 10th of 


March, and the works finished on the 29th of 
the same month. The district surveyor con- 
tended that the stable, surgery, &c. could not 
belong to the dwelling-house class, being part 
used as a stable, and that the passage, as an 
addition to the dwel‘ing-house, was a distinct 
work. 
He therefore charged— 


Fee of second-class fourth-rate 





building (stable, &c.) ........ a8 2 9 

Fee of addition to first-class second- 
Cutie PRE ak as aes Ge 1190 0 
£312 O 


The owner had also put up a forcing pit for 
plants about 10 feet square on plan, and 
6 feet high on one sitle, and 2 feet 6 inches 
high on the opposite side, with a stove and 
flue; “and the district surveyor stated 
that the said erection is not a building ex- 
pressly assigned by the said act first herein 
mentioned to any class and rate, and that 
therefore he had, under the provisions of the 
eighth section of the said act, assigned the 
same to the fourth-rate of the second-class ;” 
and for this he charged 1/. Is., as “ reduced 
fee.” 

The referees determined, “ first, with regard 
to the said stable, surgery, patients’ room and 
corridor, that the same constitute one building 
enly belonging to the said dwelling-house, and 
attached thereto by means of the said corridor, 
and to be distinctly rated as a building of the 
second-rate of the first-class, and that only one 


, fee is chargeable by the district surveyor for 
_the supervision thereof, namely, such fee as is 


by the said Act first herein mentioned im- 
posed in respect of additions to, or alterations 
of, buildings of the rate to which such attached 
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building belongs, which fee is 1/. 10s., and no 


more. 

Secondly. With regard to the (other) erec- 
tion, that inasmuch as the said erection is in- 
tended and adapted only for the rearing and 


protection of plants, and not for the entrance | 


therein of any person, the same is not a build- 
ing within the meaning of the said Act first 
herein mentioned, and is not to be rated or 


classed as such under the said Act, and is not, | 


as a building, subject to the rules of the said 
Act, or to the supervision of the district sur- 
veyor ; and, inasmuch as such erection is not 
so situated as to form part of, or to be in con- 
nection with any building, or so as to be liable 
to the rules in respect of projections, or any 
other of the rules of the said Act, the district 
surveyor is not entitled to any fee whatever in 
respect thereof.”—Costs to be paid by the dis- 
trict surveyor. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 





A GENERAL meeting of this promising 
charity was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Tuesday last, for the purpose of receiving 
the report of the proceedings of the past year, 
electing officers for the year ensuing, and other 
business. 

Mr. H. Biers, the president, was in the 
chair, and in reading the report and moving 





of a stimulant, in the shape of an annual ball, formality. The contractors, as we have 


&c., which proposal evidently resolved itself 
into an incipient ‘ resolution,’ voted sub silentio, 
if not by acclamation. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
THE atmospheric system on the South 
Devon line has been abandoned, by the advice 


| of Mr. Brunel, who had adopted it, it was 


alleged, at an expense to the Company of 


343,535/. The Directors, at their late meet- 


| ing, avoided all discussion of this sore point 


from “‘ legal considerations.” They have re- 
solved, however, to allow the patentees and 
Mr. Samuda to experiment with the materials, 
until the same shall be made efficient.”-—. 


| The last arch of the Dee viadtict, on the 


Shrewsbury and Chester line, at the vale of 
Liangollen, has been keyed. The length of 
this viaduct is 1,508 feet; height, 147 feet; 
number of arches, 19; span of each arch, 60 
feet. ‘The Shiffnal viaduct, on the Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham line, is also rapidly 
advancing to completion. There are twelve 
large arches of a 6 feet pier and a 40 feet 
opening, the arch being the segment of a circle. 





| A bold string of Grinshill stone rans along the 
| viaduct, surmounted by a parapet about 3 feet 


its adoption, congratulated the meeting on the | 


still flourishing prospects of the institution, at 
same time, however, regretting that from 
some informality in the advertisements an- 
nouncing the present meeting, its lateness in 
the season, and other causes, the personal 
attendance of frien:1s to its objects was not so 
large a8 it would otherwise have been. 

Having so lately reported progress in the 
BUILDER, on a convivial occasion, we need 
not go over the report at present, further than 
to state that the committee recommend in it 
“a careful revisal of the present rules and re- 
gulations, especially of those parts relating to 
the commencement of giving relief, as they 
have no doubt, bya judicious alteration, assisted 
by the kindness and liberality of the supporters 
of the charity, the subscribers may at avery early 
day commence a distribution of part of the 
funds.”” The Chairman complimented the com- 
mittee on their zealous attention to their several 
duties, and expressed a hope that even before 
next annual meeting the institution would be 
prepared to begin the distribution of a portion 
of its funds. ‘The annual subscriptions now 
amounted to 200/., and they only waited till 
3001. should be reached, which assuredly 
would very shortly be forthcoming from 
amongst our metropolitan builders, notwith- 
standing adverse times. It was thought that 
1007. per annum might then be distributed. 
Nearly 1,000/.too were now invested in Govern- 
ment securities as a permanent foundation for 
the superstructure whose stability they were 
all so anxious to secure. 

The adoption of the report was seconded by 
Mr. George Bird, and unanimously agreed to. 

Resolutions were then put and carried 
nominating patrons, appointing 
vice-presidents,* committee, auditors, &c., 
for the ensuing year,—a numerous list of 
names, which will no doubt shortly be publicly 
announced by the office-bearers themselves ; 
and votes of thanks for past services were at 
same time cordially passed. 

Several painful cases of distress were alluded 


president, | 


to by Mr. Higgs and others, in which parties, | 


once presidents, vice-presidents, &c., of trade 
societies, and respected associates of many 
present, were anxiously awaiting the opening 
distribution of the funds of this institution. 


And it was also impressed upon the remem- | 


brance of the meeting, that relief was contem- 
plated not only to such as these, but to jour- 
neymen bnilders, or workmen in the trade 
generally, who would be entitled to temporary 
assistance, as these would be to more permanent 
support. The press was specially thanked for the 
exercise of its influence, and Mr. Bird took 
occasion thereupon to hint, a propos, that the 
influence of “the ladies,” as sleeping partners 
im the concern, was not to be despised, and he 
accordingly recommended the administration 





* It was moved by Mr. Todd and seconded by Mr. Norris, 
that twenty guineas and upwards be the qualification for 
a vice-president . 





high. The opening across the street is 80 Feet 
between the piers, and 24 feet from tte cetitre 
of the street to the crown of the arch, Which is 
a light and open construction of iron Work. 
The Great Western express train lately 
ran at the rate of 70 miles an hour, for 
43 miles, with the Courier 8-wheeled loco- 
motive, which has 8-feet driving wheels, 
18-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke.—— 
The extensive workshops of the North Kent, 
at the Chariton tunnel, Blackheath, have been 
almost destroyed by fire, from excessive heat 
of the shaft of the engine-house. In a col- 
lision which occurred on the northern portion 
of the North-Western, on Saturday last, Mr. 
Henry Shuard (?), of Paddington, architect, 
was seriously injured in the smash of carriages, 
the remains of one of which fell over him. he 
was extricated apparently lifeless, with his ieft 
leg broken in two places, while two ‘adies in 
the same carriage fortunately escaped unhurt, 
no one can tell how. 
express must have been guing at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, to make up for lost time. 
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noted if we mistake not, are Messrs. 

and Lawton, and Messrs. Hawks and Craw- 
shay. The line from Calais and Dunkirk to 
Paris, has been completed by the opening of 
the remaining principal branch of the Great 
Northern of France line, that from Calais to 
Lille. Calais, it is expected, will thus be m 
benefited by the opening of the sh 





| pleasantest, and most direct line of communi- 
| cation with 


m and Germany yet 
peed. ether it will take much from the 
ulogne route to Paris ig another question, 
which will depend a g deal on increased 
speed, as it 18 not at present contemplated that 
the fot between Calais and the French 
. will be performed in less than between 
ten atid tivelve hours. 


NOTES IN THE PRoviNers. 


_ Titk Wage’ of the Governinbit frtisans in 
a factéry and shipwright Gepartments at 
Vodlwich hate been screwed down 23,000. 
per annus below their previdiis amount: no 
less than 20,0007. came the factory estab- 
lishment. It may ee @éme to be an 
interesting inquiry as to how many Chartists 
such repressive meakures ate producing, and 
how thuch per anhiim the repression of the 
discontent so begotten may hereafter cost the 
country. Certainly the sappression of only 
two or three great sinecure8’ would not have 
caused so much effect or stirred up so much 
action, nor would it have produced such a 
future flow of the circulating medium in 
counteraction. The shaft for the Govern- 
ment artesian well at Portsea has been sunk, 
and the boring begun. The restoration of 
Holy Rood Church, according to a Southampton 
paper, has heen been finally resolved on, by the 
adoption of measures for the realization of 
2,365/., by rate and subscription, and 2,0001. 
on loan from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
missioners : the tower will remain as it is. 
The Great-Western Docks at Plymouth are in 
rapid progress. The inner basin will fluat and 
wharf twelve steamers of thé largest size, or 
a number equal to that of the great basin at 
Portsmouth, recently opened.——The bust of 























Mr. Shuard says, the | 


The passengers, it is said, were terrified, | 


and convinced of the occurrence of some 


to an embankment; and the first accident had 
hardly taken place when a pilot engine ran with 


horrid force into the prostrated carriages while | 


the passengers were in the act of extricating 
themselves. 
ling, also was fatally injured, and has since 
expired; and one of the drivers and a stoker 
were also dangerously injured.* In another 
partial collision at Conway, Mr. R. Stephenson 
had a narrow escape in a carriage which was 
smashed, stunning him so, that he fell 
almost insensible off the steps. The profes- 
sional readers of Turk Buriper have indeed a 
deep interest in the prevention of railway 
accidents, as we can 








made ‘narrow escapes.’ A portion of the 
centre of the recently completed abutment 


Lieut.-Col. James Baird, of Stir- | 


the renowned Christophér. North (Professor 
Wilson), execated by Mr. Jatités Fillans, has 
been inaugurated in a fiche @f the public 
coffee-room of his native towt, Paisley. It is 
said to be a faithful Wkeness.——A Gothic 


/monument to the Earl of Cathcart has just 


fatality, long before the train ran off the line on | 


been erected in the south tratisept of the abbey 
at Paisley, executed by Mr. Mossman, of Glas- 
gow. Some. interior Alterations and im- 
provements are in progress at St. Enoch’s 
Church, Glasgow. The College, or Black- 
friars Church, it appears, has been long in 
want of like repair. ‘The foundation stone of 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum at Birming- 








_ ham was laid on Wednesday week. The build- 


ing is to be of red brick with stone dressings, in 
the Elizabethan style, and plain in character. It 


i will consist of ten houses, six to be imme- 


diately prepared for use: the houses to con- 


| tain living rooms, 13 feet-by 10 feet; kitchen, 


durseives  tallaty 13 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 3 inches ; pantry and 


testify, though we too have hitherto only | 


bed-room, with outhouses ; and a large com- 
mittee room, with open roof. The total frontage, 


| when complete, will be 146 feet in length. 


to the embankment of the Hoo Brook viaduct | 


has given way. 


The recent rains are blamed. | 


| 


The slip will render necessary the removal of | 
| the whole of the remaining stone work, and of 





about 4,000 square yards of soil. On Tues- 
day week, the high level bridge across the 


| Tyne, between Newcastle and Gateshead, was 


opened for goods and passengers, with all due 


* Searcely is this last of a looked for series of accidents on 
the great North Western line recorded, when another, 
almost equally serious, occurs! And more thaa that, each 
accident is double, as if there were a superfluity of dis- 
arrangements ready for reckless superfeetation, one upon the 
back of another. In this new case, a goods tran of 40 


| waggons drove right into a ballast train, near Leighton, 


while almost at the same moment the Edinburgh mail! train 
* eut its way through the goods train as clean a8 a knife.”’ 
Carriages were piled up 30 feet high, on the top ef one 
another; but strangely, shall we say fortunately, no one 


| was killed on the spot: the consequences, however, of the 


| injuries sustained who will anticipate? Can it be possible 


, 


that the “ new system,” which was so htediessly persisted 
in till the olf was totally disarranged, has had nothing 
to do with all these successive calamities, so ominously 
anticipated as they were from a persistance in that very 
“‘system.”’ Let us hope, at feast, that the wreck thus 
uselessly occasioned is but the result of the subsiding 
swell of a storm that will soon, at least, be fairty and for 
ever past. 





Cierks or Works.—On Saturday, 19th 
of August, a cause was tried at Chester assizes, 
before Justice Wightman: “ Akehurst o. 
Munt.” It appears Mr; Munt holds the situa- 
tion of clerk of works to the whole of the 
works or stations now in course of erection on 
the Holyhead and Chester line. Mr. Akehurst 
was employed to superintend four of these 
roadside stations under the direction of Munt, 
for a period of seven months, or thereabouts. 
During that time certain extras arose beyond 
the weekly salary, to the amount of 42/. 10s., 
for horse keeping (the plaintiff being obliged 
to keep one, and by defendant’s consent, part 
of the time), coach fare, railway fare, stationery, 
&e. Defendant first objected to the bill as 
exorbitant; and secondly, that he was not 
liable, but that the plamtiff must suc the 
Company. Evidence at some length on the 
several items was examined, when the judge 
saw it was a mere waste of time to offer further 





objection to the charges, and ordered the bill 
| to be paid with costs. 
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DOORWAY AND BALCONY OF A HOUSE 
IN NAPLES. 

THE streets of the Italian towns offer at 
every turn a suggestion, a motive, or a detail, 
worth noting. Above we give a simple, yet 
elegant doorway and balcony from a house in 
Naples, with drawings of the more salient 
parts at large. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir,— On dit” is such a notorious liar, 
that we never know when that gentleman 
speaks truth or not, therefore he probably now 
hes under a mistake when he tells us that to 


ing the present building of the National Gal- 
lery, and that his design for the purpose pro- 


DOORWAY AND BALCONY IN NAPLES. 


























Theyonly one of importance which has been 
metamorphosed by another architect, is Buck- 
ingham Palace—where it is certainly to be 
regretted that he was not employed—or, 
indeed, almost any body who would have 
avoided what we are now doomed to behold 
there. Had there been a competition for the 
new building at the Palace, many very far better 
ideas would, no doubt, have been offered. 
Neither would it have been at all amiss had 
there been a competition—far better regu- 
lated, indeed, than such matters usually are— 
for altering the National Gallery, if that is to 
be done, instead of an entirely new structure 
being erected elsewhere. Mr. Barry must 
have his hands quite full of business already— 
therefore, although a lion in his profession, he 


ean very well afford to relinquish to others 
Mr. Barry has been confided the task of alter- | 


poses a complete change of Wilkins’s facade, | 


and the addition of another story to the edifice, 
which last alteration seems to be one rather 
difficult to be achieved, the exhibition-rooms 
being lighted from above. Hardly can they 
continue to be so lighted, if others are to be 
erected over them, unless it can be effected by 
some never-before-thought-of contrivance. 

At all events, it seems that Mr. Barry is to 
be improver-general of our public structures. 


some portion of his “lion’s share.” Public 
occasions for it ought to be made public 
opportunities for the display of talent. In 
such cases opportunity should be thrown open 
toall. Such course is obviously the very best way 
of both stimulating talent, and affording it the 
means of making itself known; without which 


it may, perhaps, never be able to emerge from | 


obscurity, owing to the want of a subject upon 
which to exercise itself adequately, and put 
forth its powers. 
and irresponsible management, the advan 

of competition have frequently been neutralised 


If, owing to bad, perverse, | 





or destroyed, they have occasionally, at least, 
been productive of much good. This is a 
truth which, of all people in the world, Charles 
Barry himself has the greatest reason for feel- 
ing and acknowledging, since had there been 
no competition for the Honses of Parliament, 
he would have stood in a very different posi- 
tion from wnat he now does. 

As another strong instance of talent being 
brought forward by competition may be men- 
tioned St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool. But 
for competition, the late Mr. H. L. Elmes, 
then a very young man, and moreover of very 
boyish appearance in figure and person, would 
never have been thought of as qualified for 
undertaking so important a work. But for 
competition, again, it may fairly be doubted 
whether the Fitzwilliam Museum would have 
been, by many degrees, the classical and 
strikingly picturesque piece of architecture 
which its facade, at least, now is. 

Provided there be but good faith and fair 
play along with it, competition is, in my 
opinion, to the advantage both of the pro- 
fession and the public. Nevertheless the 
public is, it seems, not to have the adventage 
of it with respect to the National Gallery. 
Luckily, I have filled up my paper, therefore 
abstain from some remarks that might prove 
offensive to some persons, and conclude by 


_ subscribing myself, yours, ad infinitum, P. 
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ARE ARCHITECTS ONLY TO COPY? 
SALFORD ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 





IRONWORK FROM STOWE. | 

—_— | 

FoLLow1nc the prevailing fashion, we must | 
needs give our subscribers something in con- | 


S1r,—The description, in your last number | nection with the current topic,—the dismant- | 


but one, of the new Catholic church of St. John, 
Salford, Manchester, revived a question which 
has of late often arisen in my mind, and which, 
perhaps, you can answer for me, viz.: What 
are architects employed to do? We read that 
the design was by Messrs. Weightman and 
Hadfield, of Sheffield, and yet immediately 
afterwards it is stated that the west end is 
copied from Howden and the choir from Selby. 
Here we have two of the three most prominent 
parts of the building pure copies, and I may 
add, that the third (the tower and spire) is, so 
far as my powers of comparison go, a copy to 
the letter of the spire and upper part of the 
tower of Newark Church, Nottinghamshire. 
I say to the letter, though it appears to me that 
the spirit of the design of that structure has 
been lost sight of,—for the belfry story and 
spire at Newark, though of a different date 
from the rest, were made to form part ofa 
lofty erection at the west end of the church, 
and have there a most magnificent effect ; but 
at Salford this part,—the head and shoulders, 
so to speak,—has been made to form a com- 
plete central tower and spire on a cross 
church. 

I am, however, wandering from the question, 
which is,—what ought to be expected of archi- 
tects? And further, if this is to be considered 
making a design, what is the use of the fine- 
art education and studies of the architect? If 
nothing beyond a good copy be required, any 
respectable builder who thinks fit to employ a 
draughtsman to throw together into the neces- 
sary general shape, copies of portions of exist- 
ing buildings, and who has, by reading your 
excellent paper and a few other publications, 
gained a smattering of the different periods of 
Gothic architecture, will answer the purpose 
perfectly; and his will be the only assistance 
necessary for the erection of our churches, &c. 


These remarks are not by any means in- 
tended to apply personally to the firm named, 
who, of course, only follow the fashion of the 
day; but they are directed against the system 
of slavish copyism which now prevails among 
architects to such an extent, that if they do 
not soon contrive to make themselves of more 
use than to erect mere copies of old buildings, 
the public will begin to take it as a proof that 
they can very well be dispensed with alto- 
gether. pa 


ling of Stowe, and so have engraved a portion | 


| 





| 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


| width 72 ft. 
| lated to seat about 3,000 persons, and the nave 
| is filled with low open benches, of deal stained, 








ST. GEORGE’S ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS. 

Sr. Georcr’s Church, recently opened, is 
the most important structure which the 
English Roman Catholics have built in 
modern times, and a very satisfactory evi- 
dence of the skill of Mr. A. W. Pugin, its 
architect. 

It consists of a nave and aisles, a great 


| tower, as yet only carried up to the height of 
| sixty feet, a chancel, and two chapels, one 
| dedicated in honour of the Holy Sacrament, 
| and the other in honour of the Virgin. The 


extreme length of the church is 240 ft.—the 
The body of the church is caleu- 


about 2 ft. 9 in. high, with tracery ends and 
quatrefoil backs. There is noclear story, buteach 


| of the roofs is gabled. Every bay of the nave is 
| divided externally by buttresses terminating in 
| rich pinnacles, recently added : in each alternate 
| bay is aconfessional, projecting as far as the 


buttresses ; the heads of the doorways leading 


| to which are carved with appropriate emblems. 
| The style we may say at once is the “ deco- 
| rated.” 


The principal entrance is in the great tower, 
and consists of a deeply moulded doorway 
surmounted by a gablet: on either side is 
a niche: immediately over the entrance is 
a great window of six lights, with rich tracery 


| in the head—each light filled with painted 


glass, representing St. George, St. Michael, 
aud other saints, under canopies: above the 
window is a row of niches, which will contain 
the images of angels, with trumpets, while in 
the stone blocks in the spandrils will be sculp- 
tured the dead arising, and when the tower is 
completed, this portion will contain a repre- 
sentation of the last judgment. The whole 
height of the tower as designed will be 180 ft., 
and the spire 140 ft., making a total of 320 ft. 
The walls of the tower are 8 ft. in thickness, 
and the foundations are based on a mass of 


| concrete. 


The organ (without a case, and kept low so 


| as not to interfere with the great window) is 
| placed on a loft erected within this tower, and 
| which is composed of solid carpentry, with 
| clamped beams and carved enrichments : a very 


_ clever design. A great arch, 11 feet thick and 40 


of ironwork on a curious ancient chest there, | 
described as having been brought from the | 


Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, and which | 


was to be sold this week. 


high, opeus the tower to the nave, and renders 
this one of the most effective portions of the 
structure. 

The font is at the west end of the south 
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aisle : raised on an octagon platform of stone, 
ascended by steps on four sides, and enclosed 
with a brass railing. The font is octagonal, 
eight angels spring from the angles of the shaft 
and support the bowl, divided by pinnacled 
buttresses into eight compartments, containing 
images of the four Evangelists and the four 
Doctors of the Church. [The font is to be 
inclosed with “5 screens hereafter, and have 





a carved cover. 

The pulpit (cleverly executed) is placed 
against the third pillar from the chancel end, 
and has been designed from some of the early 
Italian examples, as at Pisa. The form is 
hexagonal, supported by marble shafts, the 
centre one resting on a base, sculptured with 
the emblems of the four Evangelists ; on four 
sides of the body of the pulpit are four bassi 
relievi in panels, representing the Sermon on 
the Mount, St. John in the wilderness, and 
St. Francis and St. Dominick preaching. ‘The 
ascent to the pulpit is by a series of detached 
steps, each supported by marble shafts and 
richly-carved capitals, to which is attached a 
wrought-iron railing; somewhat coarse in 
execution, but still effective. The pulpit is of 
Caen stone, and the shafts are of British 
marble. 

The Rood Loft.—The nave is divided from 
the chancel by a double stone screen support- 
ing a rood loft, The front is composed of 
three open arches, resting on marble shafts, 
with richly-carved foliated caps, surmounted 
by a string course, with carved bosses and 
angels supporting an open parapet. The back 
is hkewise composed of three arches, the centre | 
serving for the doorway, and the two others | 
are filled with light open tracery: oak-ribbed | 
ceiling is fixed between the two screens, and 
immediately over is the loft on which is fixed 
the great rood. The cross, an original work 
of the fifteenth century, was purchased in Bel- 
gium, and restored. The image of the Saviour | 
is by M. Durlet of Antwerp, the architect of 
the new stalls in the cathedral of that city: 
the whole is elaborately gilt and painted. The | 
loft is ascended by two staircases, which are 
terminated by pinnacled turrets (seen in the 
accompanying engraving). 

The Chancel is forty feet long, and about 
the same in height; the space between the 
screen and the sanctuary is panelled with oak 
tracery, and fitted with seats and richly-carved 
desks of the same material, capable of seating 
forty clerks. Crocketted arches, springing 
from shafts resting on a stone seat, are built | 
round the sanctuary; three of these, deeper 
than the rest, serve for the sedilia, and con- 
tain the appropriate emblems: for the priest, 
deacon and sub-deacon ; the remainder are 
intended for the assistants. The floor is laid 
with encaustic tiles. The ceiling is divided 
into three compartments by carved principals, 
resting on angel corbels : each compartment is 
Subdivided by moulded ribs into square 
panels, which are intended to be enriched by 
painting On a gold ground. 

The great window, and the three side-win- 
dows, contain stained glass: the glass in the 
former is not so harmonious as might have 
been desired. 

The High Altar is composed of Caen stone, 
surmounted by a slab of marble: the front is 
divided into three quatrefoils, filled with bas- 
reliefs. On the centre of the altar is placed the | 
tabernacle, worked in Caen stone, consisting | 
of four clusters of pinnacles, supporting a | 
canopy. The whole is richly gilt and painted, | 
and the doors of the tabernacle are of | 
metal, gilt, and enriched by large crystals. 
Immediately behind the altar is a carved stone 
reredos, composed of ten small and two large 
niches, filled with images. 

The furniture of the High Altar, including 
two high-standing candlesticks of brass, sup- 
porting coronels of lights; six large candle- 
sticks of brass, and of hexagonal form; and 
a large corona of iron, painted and gilt with 
brass enrichments, shields, inscriptions, and 
crystal knops,—are admirably designed and 
wrought ; indeed, it is in these matters Mr. 
Pugin’s chief excellence consists. 

On the left of the chancel is the Chapel of | 
the Sacrament, divided off from the church by 
a richly-wrought iron screen, painted blue, | 
enriched with lambs and chalices alternate, in | 
brass. The floor is laid with encaustic tiles ; 
the walls and ceiling are entirely covered with 
painted decorations ; the ribs of the ceiling are 
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| they are all constructed is simply this, that 
| they consist of chambers, one above the other, 
| either in long or short ranges, but never more 


| country to a great theoretical extent, but some 
| how or other it ha8 never been carried out as 


gold, with red panels, relieved with cherubims, 
vine leaves, and grapes ; the walls are covered | 
with diapered work, interspersed with angels | 
bearing scrolls, on gilt grounds. The altar 
reredos and tabernacle are of rich design. 
The windows are filled with stained glass. 

On the right of the chancel is the Chapel of 
our Lady, which is also entirely painted and 
gilt, only here the colour of blue is most pro- 
minent. The ribs of the ceiling are gilt, with 
blue panels, containing the monogram of the 
Virgin, Surrounded by white roses and 
stars. The walls are diapered in blue, with 
gilt fleurs-de-lis. The altar is elaborately 
carved, and the reredos is surmounted by 
niches and tabernacle work. The chapel is 
divided off by a carved oak screen. 

The nave is at present devoid of decoration. | 
The open roofs are not wholly satisfactory. 

Annexed we give & section of the church, for 
which we are indebted to the proprietor of | 
Dolnan’s Magazine,* shewing the rood loft, | 
chancel, screens, and the two chapels. 

The church was built, under Mr. Pugin’s 
direction, by Mr. Myers, of Lambeth, to whom 
praise is due, e metal work and furniture 
1s by Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, and the 
greater part of the stained glass by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle. The total cost up to this time 
is tated at 33,0007. The first contract was 
for 16,000/. For the sake of comparison, we 
may mention that the pulpit, tielidiing the 
ironwork and steps, cost 250/.; the font, 507. ; 
and the iron screen across Chapel of the 
Sacrament, 1507. 

The materials are yellow brick (which gives 
a mean appearance) and Bath stone. Some | 
portions of the latter, at the east end, we | 
observed with regret, are already in a rapid | 
state of decay. 








CONSTRUCTION OF EGG OVENS. 
THERE are many accounts of the above in- 
vention. ‘The principle, however, upon which 


than two divisions high. The heat is invariably 
generated in the upper division, and is con- 
trived to descend aid act upon the top of the 
eggs at a temperature of 106 deg., which are 
placed below on a mat, opposite the hole 
through which the heat descends. It will 
never do to place the heat in the lower division, 
and the eggs in the one above, for that would 
violate the law of nature. The egg, which con- 
tains great liquid properties, would thus be- 
come agitated by that mode of the application | 
of it in the wrong direction. The hen sits upon | 
her eggs, and by that means warms them to 
the highest degree upon the top, and they are 
always cooler on the side next the ground. | 





| The heat, therefore, to bring forth a chicken | 
| must be a descending heat, and that of the 
| proper temperature, namely, 106 deg., and not 


96 deg. of Fahrenheit, a8 some authors have 
it. The principle is wh old, and has been 
applied to the purpose of hatching egys in this 


a practical measure. 

I saw a Mamal, or Egyptian egg-oven, on a 
small scale lately, and some poultry which had 
been preduced by it. The owner told me he 
had used it for the last seven years, with 
greater or less *®uccess, for hatching out 
chickens for his otvn tte and amusement, but 
he never once thought of taking out a patent 
for a thing so well known, 

There are so matty plans of producing a 
regular steady heat at any given temperature, 
and on any one point, that no one need now 
feel any difficulty in coistructing a Mamal or 
egg-oven of brick, Wood, felt, zinc, or other 


materials. Water kept warm by gas, or a 
* . 

lamp, coal, or coke, _ produce warm air at 

106 deg. All that i required is merely to 


arrange the heat to descend, and play upon the 
upper half of the eggs at that temperature, 
placing them on a Cool cf trellised sole, as the 
hen lays her eggs on the ground. These ovens 
may be made one or two feet square, or much 
larger. The shape may even be that of a vase. 
All that is required is to construct the appa- 
ratus so that the heat will strike down on the 


* An organ of the Roman Catholics, ably and liberally 
conducted. 








| ficial heat. 


top of the eggs at 106 deg. The expense is 
very trifling. 

In the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge” 
there are some excellent plans and drawings of 
artificial mothers for rearing the chickens ; one 
is of a circular formation, and has a pond in it 
for ducks. Another represents a sort of in- 
verted box, lined with sheep skins, the long 
wool of which hangs down for the chickens to 
set their backs against. The principle must 
invariably be attended to of a descending heat, 
both upon the eggs and on the chickens. 
Never put either above the fire until you wish 
to cook and eat them. The chickens always 
stand on the cold ground, with their heads and 
backs buried under the hen’s wings. 

To meet the conflicting vicissitudes of the 
variable climate of Britain, glass frames, or hot 


| houses, will be requisite to rear the young, and 


warmed houses for all in winter, particularly 
the laying hens. The houses which are used 
for rearing the poultry would be admirably 


| adapted for producing grapes at the same time. 


Looking at the accommodation afforded for 
poultry generally throughout the country, no 
one need wonder that few are produced, and 
that at all times the article is so dear and scarce 
in England. I feel confident it would pay to 
build comfortable places for poultry, and that 
it would afford employment for many of the 
least able-bodied about a farm, to look after 
the fowls and the stoves in the hen-houses. 
It would help to keep down poor-rates, and 
would also employ children. 

A letter can now be received from Egypt in 
less time than & chicken can be hatched out of 
an egg, and probably further information may 
transpire on the subject of American, Chinese, 
Egyptian, and other poultry, produced by arti- 


W. M. F. 





INCREASE OF TRAVELLING BY 
INCREASED FACILITIES. 


Ix the course of a paper by Mr. W. Harding 
on the Railway System, read at the last meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the writer shewed amongst 
other things that, when the railways now in 
contemplation are completed, and it is probable 
that the greater portion will be so in the 
course of the next five years, we shall have 
upwards of 10,000 miles of railway open, on 
which, judging from the numbers employed 
on lines now open (viz., fourteen per mule), 
140,000 persons will be permanently em- 
ployed, at good wages,—representing, at five 
to a family, three-quarters of a million of the 
gross population. The third-class passengers 
who have increased in number since 1542, 
from six millions annually to twenty-one 
millions, now form nearly half of the whole 
number travelling, whereas in 1842, they 
formed only about one-third. A number of 
experiments on the Glasgow and Greenock 
line, of which the writer is the manager, 
shewed,—Ist. That a reduction of fares to 
}d. per mile, even from so low a rate as 4d. 
per mile, increased the number travelling by 
nearly a quarter of a million, or by two-thirds 
of the whole population of the district. As 
these people were generally of the less affluent 
classes, it appears that they were actually 
drawn out of the noisome streets of Glasgow, 
to the north of the Clyde, by the temptation 
of a very low fare, and immediately that the 
fare was raised they were driven back again 
into the city. 2nd, That under the circum- 
stances of the line in question, cheap and 
rapid travelling increased the number travel- 
ling : but improving the lower priced carriages 
did not, however, appear to act in the same 
way, but merely tempted passengers from 
the higher class carriages—those from the 
second-class into the third-class carriages, and 
from the first to the second class :—ot course 
it by no means follows that similar results 
would ensue on lines in other localities; each 
case must be determined by its peculiar con- 
ditions. 3rd. ‘That no limit can be assigned 
to the number of travellers which cheapening 
and quickening the means of conveyance will 
create. The introduction of the railway, even 
where steam-boats already afforded a most 
pleasant, rapid, and cheap communication, 
increased the number travelling from 110,000 
to 2,000,000—2,000,000 being five times the 
whole population of the district, ‘“ I doubt,” 
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said the writer, “ whether either at home or 
abroad so large a proportion of travellers to 
the whole population is to be found. The 
traffic between Glasgow and Paisley is pro- 
bably the most remarkable instance on record 
of the increase of travelling caused by in- 
creased facilities. In 1814 there was only one 
coach a week between Glasgow and Paisley 
conveying about 2,000 passengers per annum : 
if we multiply this by 5 to allow for the greater 
number of gigs and private vehicles then in 
use, we only get 10,000 passengers per annum 
conveyed between the two places. In 1842 
the numbers travelling by public conveyance 
between Glasgow and Paisley were upwards 
of 900,000. Now, as the population between 
1814 and 1842 had only about doubled itself, 
while the traffic, as we see, had multiplied 
itself ninety-fold, it follows that the increased 





facilities of transport had increased the num- | 
ber travelling ‘relatively to the population 45 | 


times: that is to say, that for every journey 


which an inhabitant of Glasgow or Paisley took | 


in 1814 he took 45 journeys in 1843. These 
results, I conceive, place it beyond a doubt 
that we should spare no effort to make rail- 


way travelling cheap and within the reach of | 
| the best system of convenient arrangement | 


’ 


all classes.’ 





SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PREMIUMS. 


Notice that the new list of prizes offered by 


For the best design for a labourer’s 
cottage in the country. The large 
medal or 311. 10s. The drawings to com- 
prise a general plan, elevation, and section, 
drawn to a scale of three-eighths of an 
inch to the foot, together with the requisite | 
working drawings to a larger scale, and a | 
general specification of the mternal finishing | 
and fittings proposed. The design must 
vide a living room, a seullery, and three - | 
rooms. Presuming that in structures of this | 
description, where the outlay must necessarily | 
be very limited, both with a view to economy | 
of material, and likewise to external effect, it | 
will be considered desirable that the cottages | 
should be erected in pairs, the wall between | 
them containing the flues; in such cases, the | 
details of one only will be required. The cost | 
of a double cottage erected in Middlesex, when | 
completed with the requisite landlord’s fixtures, | 
must not exceed 2007. All designs in compe- | 
tition for the above design must be sent in on | 
or before the first Monday in January, 1849.— 

For the best essay on the mode of arranging | 
and constructing a farmstead, homestead, and | 
the complete requirements of an agricultural | 
establishment for 300 acres, comprehending | 


of the farm-yard and offices, as to draining | 


| them most simply and economically, and espe- | 


the society is published has appeared in our | 


advertising columns. We give such of the items 


as will more immediately interest the majority | 


of our readers.—A gold medal, offered by 


| picturesque effect might be given to such 


Prince Albert, for the best cement for uniting | 
glass, particular attention being made to per- | 


fectly cementing glass pipes or glass roofing. 


It must be clearly understood that this prize | 


will not be awarded unless a cement should be 
produced which will bear the strongest test 
and trials.—Prize of fifty guineas offered by Mr. 
T. Twining, jun. For the best series of expe- 
rimental researches on and specimens of the 
application of slag or other allied products to 
new purposes, useful or ornamental. Candi- 


dates for this premium will find a detailed | 


account of the views of the donor, together 


_ or octagonal, to cover the largest area without 


with many usefal suggestions, in his paper | 
entitled “ Pyrolite,” read before the society, | 


and printed for distribution by order of the 
council.—Prizes (in money or books) for the 


| the weight of wrought and cast-iron employed. 
| The gold medallion, the Acton premium.—For 


encouragement of studies for decorative de- | 


signs, open to competitors of either sex under 
twenty-one years of age. For the best original 
studies from nature. Of the hop, and the 
bindweed or convolvulus major, and the red- 
berried bryony. [or the best group of oak 
and ivy leaves, arranged together ornamen- 


| audience, with the most perfect arrangement 


| walls of large buildings may be constructed so 


tally. For the best drawing of an ornamental | 
arrangement of the honeysuckle and passion | 


flower.—In the designers’ class, open to 
competitors of either sex, and allages. For 


| largest number of persons. 


the best cartoon, being an original composi- | 


tion, of a group of the rose, shamrock, and 
thistie, arranged ornamentally. A silver medal 
and 3/.—For the best cartoon of an arrange- 
ment of the hop as a paper hanging. Silver 


'and strength of construction with lightness 
| and elegance of form. 
| suitable for the gardens of a botanical or hor- 


medal and 2/.—For the best drawings of a | 


series of British wild flowers, to be treated for 
printing on china, as ornaments. The silver 


medal and 5/.—For the best design of a stained- | 


giass window, to suit a room or passage, in 
the Italian style of architecture. 
medal and 10/.—For the best ornamental de- 
sign for an open-work pannel, in cast or 
wrought-iron, and suitable for an entrance 
gate. 
mens of wood-carving, the production of an 
artisan (male or female) who is not a wood- 
carver by profession. ‘T'wo silver medals. The 
object of this prize is to encourage wood- 
carving (which is a home occupation) as a 
means of employment subsidiary to other oc- 
cupations.—For the best specimen of die- 
cutting of the human figure for stamping 
medals for ornamental purposes. The dies 
to be produced. The gold medal.—Medals 


The silver medal.—For the best speci- | 


The silver | 


i 


pulchre, in the earliest as well as in the most 
| recent. 


of gold or silver, and honorary testimonials | 


will be given to manufacturers and others, 


| to the sepulchres of their fathers share with 


who shall exhibit at the society’s house, in the | 


year 1849, fine and original specimens of | the enormous quantity of limpet shells found 


} 
j 


paper hangings. Iron and brass casting, 
app.ied to ornamental purposes. Metal figure 
casting. The most beautifal novelty in earthen- 


ware, marble, and slate. Best work of art | the haunts of man, renders this subject one of 


applied to paper hanging. 


cially with reference to the reception of a 
steam-engine capable of performing the various | 
duties of threshing, cleansing, bruising, cut- 
ting, grinding, and steaming with economy, 
safety, &c. The essay to be illustrated with 
drawings or models, to shew what degree of 


design, subservient to strict economy, and a | 
specification, describing the materials such 
buildings would be constructed with, and the 
reasons for their propriety. Separate drawings 
of the elevations of the homestead and offices, 
section of the ground-plans and plans of the 
liquid manure tank and drains are required. 
The gold medal._-For any material improve- 
ment in the manufacture of crown glass, with 
special reference to the transparency and dura- 
bility of surface. A gold medal.—For the plan 
of a roof, composed of wood and iron, circular 





pillars, with details, specification, and esti- 
mates, and the cubic quantities of timber, with 


the design of the arrangements for the interior | 
of a building to accommodate the largest 


for hearing. A gold medal.—For the best 
essay on the means by which the roofs and 


as to prevent echoes or sounds that would 
interfere with the voice of a speaker, also point- 
ing out the position in which the speaker 
should be placed so as to be heard by the 
The silver medal. 
—For the best design for a conservatory, to be 
executed in carpentry, combining firmness 


‘The structure to be 


ticultural society, and adapted to the present 
improved state of the glass manufacture. A 
gold medal.—For the most simple and 
efficient field-gate. The silver medal. 





Limpzsr Snevits in CromMbLecus.— Mr. 
Lukis, in the course of a paper read before the 
British Archeological Association, described a 
cromlech discovered in Jersey, and excavated 
by him a few months since. In it were earthen 
vessels, and an immense quantity of limpet 
shells. Referring to the latter, he said there 
was a difficulty in solving the question why 
such a mass of limpet shells should invariably 
be found in these abodes of the dead in Brit- 
tany, as well as throughout the Channel 
Islands. They were discovered in every se- 


Was this species of food sacred to 
the dead? Or did the devotees and pilgrims 
them their scanty fare? Certain it was that 
within the tombs, and covering the bones and 


skulls sometimes two and three feet in thick- 
ness, and this at considerable distances froin 








curious inquiry to the antiquary. 
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: METROPOLITAN ON OF 


A GENERAL court was Se 
ult., in No. 23 Committee-room, New H: of 
Parliament ; the Right Hon. Viscount Morpeth, 
M.P., in the chair. 

Lord Morpeth rose and said,—Before F 
the regular business of the day, pa pr 
to mention that the Bill 
Metropolitan Commissions 
both Houses of Parliament, and would in a #hort 
time receive the assent. He entertained a 
a Se se SS ee ee 

upon them important advantages in 

into effect the labours in which they had been 

with economy, convenience, and efficiency. 
However, as in all haman affairs, disappointment 
might ensue on the best-grounded calculations, he 
would not indulge in those calculations for the 
fature, but would offer two or three observations on 
the past. He believed that seven months had 
elapsed since the gentlemen who had served on the 
united commissions commenced their labours. He 





5 
: 


have been sorry to have found that their exertions 
for the public had failed, as it was incumbent on 
them that they should interfere with the old settled 
order of things and with existing interests. At 
their commencement they certainly experienced the 
effects of the newness of their duties, and not having 
possession of the legal powers to perform those 
duties that devolved upon them with promptitude 
and efficiency. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it was a great tribute to their ability and zeal to find 
that the Bill to confirm, consolidate, and extend 
their functions had passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment without even the shadow of opposition. To 
justify this result, he had drawn up a short summary 


| of their proceedings during the past seven months, 


which, with their permission, he would read to then. 
(This document set forth that at the outset of their 
labours they stopped works which were being carried 
on on a principle wastefal of the public money, and 
required the officers to give their undivided attention 
to the service of the commission. On the first day 
of their meeting, also, they took steps to obtain an 
accurate and authentic survey of the metropolis, to 
put a stop to the waste that had been incurred by 
works carried on in separate districts without re- 
gard to any common system of levels. This survey 
was now in progress with all speed, 250 men being 
engaged on it; and when completed, it would also 
serve as an aid in all new building operations, for the 
identification and valuation of property, assessment of 
rates, construction of roads, distribution of gas and 
water, and other important public purposes; and 
concurrently with this work was a subterranean ex- 
ploration of the old sewers and dramage works, to 
ascertain their condition, and how far they may be 
available for fature operations. Attention had been 
given to the worst drained places, and a new and 
improved mode of cleansing cesspools bad been 
adopted, the offensiveness being diminished, the 
time reduced to one-sixth, and the expense to one- 
third. The sewers, too, had been cleansed by flush- 
ing,—on 163 miles of sewers upwards of 139,000 
cube yards, or about 250,000 tons of refuse, having 
been removed at a saving of 38,0007. on former 
charges ; but the operations had not been so exten- 
sive as might have been desired, in consequence of 
the unfavourable state of the weather, and the de- 
posit in the sewers being generally copious, offen- 
sive, and injurious. Plans had been offered for 
the ventilation of sewers by ascending shafts; but 
the evidence obtained as to the diffusion of vapours 
from chemical works, appeared a very doubtful 
remedy, and did not justify their recommendation 
of them, considering the most effectual course to be 
the prevention of deposit by proper arrangement of 
drains and appropriate supplies of water. The 
system of house drainage had also largely engaged 
their attention, and their consulting-engineer and 
the surveyors had been directed to prepare approved 
plans of house-drains and cleansing apparatus, and 
their report will shortly be ready for public cirenla- 
tion. The application of manure and sewage-water 
had also received their serious attention; but they 
had at present only sanctioned trial works. How- 
ever, arrangements had been made for supplying 
agriculturists with manure and sewage on the most 
liberal terms for the purpose of further trials; and 
it was hoped the progress of these works woald in- 
fluence the extension of others throughout the 
empire.) The noble lord, in conclusion, trusted 
that the new board to be formed would continue in 
the course that had been so well began. 


The state of the River Thames Water.—Mr. 
Chadwick drew the attention of the court to remarks 
that had been passed om the state of the Thames 
water now and formerly, and contended that no in- 
erease of injury had been experienced. An analysis 
of this water had been made, and it had been found 
to be less unfavotrable than it was twenty years 
ago, when Dr. Bostock analysed it and reported 
the result to Parliament. There was, too, an ab- 
sence of deposit on the banks now, for the aceu- 
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mulation of the night, by the action of steam-boats 
was cleared away in the day, and in this respect they 
had a salutary effect not at the former 
period. The removal of Old London-bridge had 
also been attended with good results, as it had in- 
creased the flow and sweep of the river. At any 
rate, the removal of deposit to the Thames was a 
less evil than keeping it under the houses. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the water compa- 
nies who had gratuitously supplied water for the 
service of the sewers for twelve months. 

The Ordnance Survey of the Metropolis.—Mr. 
Chadwick reported, in reference to this subject, 
that the whole of the Westminster district had been 
surveyed and plotted, and that a great portion of 
other districts had been chained and surveyed. 

In addition to the whole of the city of Westmin- 
ster, they had surveyed Surrey and Kent, the lower 
part of Finsbury, and a great part of the Tower | 
Hamlets divisions, embracing five-sixths of the | 
most crowded portions of the metropolis. In fact, 
he might say, that five-sixths of Davis’s Map of 
London was now covered with the works of the 
survey. 

Sanitary State of Christ Church Parish, Black- 
Sriars-road.—A report having been received from | 
the surveyor on the sanitary condition of this dis- | 
trict, and complaints having been made as to nui- 
sances arising from the works of this commission, 
which had been done at the request of the inhabi- 
tants themselves, the following resolutions of the 
General Purposes Committee were agreed to :— 

** That an application was made to this commis- 
sion in January last, representing the condition of 
the inhabitants adjoining the boundary ditch, Black- 
friars-road, in consequence of noxious effluvia aris- 
ing from it, the commissioners in consequence 
ordered it to be covered in, and have relieved the 
inhabitants of that district. 

‘* That some of the parties who signed the me- 
morial are the parties who now complain of their 
prayer having been complied with. 

‘* The commissioners having caused an examina- 
tion to be made by their surveyors of the state of 
the sewers of Christ Church, find that those sewers 
contain a large amount of deposit—that noxious 
emanations must necessarily arise from deposit— 
that from representations made to the commis- 
sioners, it appears that the inhabitants have long 
been subject to grievous annoyances from this 
source ; that the sewers in question have not been 
flushed, and, consequently, that the operation of 
flushing cannot be the cause of the evils complained 
of—that the commissioners think it right to guard 
the public against these attempts to attribute old 
evils to new operations—that the commissioners are 
considering the means of placing the sewers and 
drainage of the district in a satisfactory state, which, 
however, cannot be effected on any general plan 
until the metropolitan survey is completed ; but in 
the meantime, the commissioners have directed their 
surveyor to do whatever may be practicable to afford 
immediate relief, though it may only be partial and 
temporary.”’ 
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Miscellanea, 


BurstinG or A Reservorr.—At Over 
Darwen, Lancashire, during a storm of light- 
ning and rain, one of the embankments of a 
water lodge, near the town, burst, rushed 
through the town, and into inhabited cellars, 
where twelve persons were unfortunately 
drowned, and others terror stricken, and full 
persuaded that the whole world was at an a f 
The reservoir was constructed about four years 
ago, for Messrs. Shorrock, cotton-spinners. 
In evidence, Mr. John Isherwood, who con- 
structed it, stated that the embankment was 
14 feet high, 100 feet wide at the bottom, and 
8 feet wide at the top, with a puddle wall in 
the centre 5 feet at the bottom, and 3 at the 
top. It was almost entirely swept away, carry- 
ing off the earth, stone, and sand, about so 
feet long, 50 or 60 feet in width, and 30 or 40 
feet in depth. Having thus forced an outlet, 
the torrent rushed over the precipice in front 
falling about 40 feet, into a stream, conveying 
the water from the bye-wash to the town, and 
which it suddenly raised to a height of 10 or 
12 feet, rushing furiously onwards to the town 
—tearing up the binks, uprooting trees, and 
carrying away hedges, pieces of timber, large 
stones, &c.—till it reached the village, where 
the more serious disasters occurred. Mr. 
Bury, a surgeon, stated in evidence, that he 
had always suspected the bank was insufficient, 
ard that he had seen water oozing out of the 
bottom of it; but Mr. Evans, railway con- 
— , — it equal - its situation, 
and its ordinary purposes. e enlargement 
of the bye-wash and culvert in the town, how- 
ever, was recommended by a jury. 
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Prosecrep Worxks.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders for the erection of the 
College of the Church of England Training 





A Patrern ror Emp iovers.—At the 
| dinner annually given by Mr. Pemberton 
| Leigh to his workpeople at Hindley, near 


Institution, at Cheltenham; by 25th inst., for | Wigan, Mr. Leigh has announced a plan by 


the erection of a bridge, &c., over the river 
Bure, Great Yarmouth ; by same date, for the 
erection of a workhouse, at Wokingham, 
Berks ; by 19th, for the erection of a number 


of houses and carriage sheds for the South- | 


Eastern Railway Company ; and by 22nd, for 
the building * a police station and lock-up 
house, Shotley-bridge, Durham. 

Great DestrucTION oF BUILDINGS BY 


Fire.—At Albany, the capital of the state of | 
| thought proper; for, after he had given it to 


New York, on 17th ult., most of the commer- 


cial portion of the city, with fifteen or twenty | 


densely populated streets and squares, were in 


five hours reduced to ruins, extending to more | 


than half a mile, and covering an area of 200 
acres, every foot of which was densely covered 
with buildings. Four-fifths were brick, most 
of them large and substantial ; many three and 
four stories high. The latest accounts repre- 
sent that 439 valuable houses were destroyed ; 
besides a great many canal boats, and the 
Columbia-street bridge, and market. Many 
lives were lost, and the destruction of property 
amounted to more than 3,000,000 dollars, or 


690,000/. sterling. ——- Constantinople could | 


not be behind hand of course, while so splen- 
did a conflagration was in progress; so we 


| have now, as usual, to add to the preceding 
another of those indeed tremendous fires which | 


are the perpetual curse of this wooden city: 
in truth, it is wonderful to find it still among 
the list of existing cities at all. On the pre- 
sent occasion 2,500 shops and bazaars, and 500 
houses, have been utterly consumed, and pro- 
perty to the value of three millions sterling 
destroyed. There were a number of fine 
buildings, palaces, mosques, khans, baths, and 
granaries, among those burnt, besides thirty 
laden vessels, the Government woodyard, and 
wax manufactory, &c. A great many lives 
were lost, and many wealthy people ruined, 
The great comet, we perceive, has ap- 
peared! it will have much to answer for, no 
doubt, ere it vanish. 

How tHeY Buitp Houses In New 
York.—There was once a gentleman who, 
having moved into a house in Hudson-street, 
tilted his chair backward against the front wall 
after dinner, as all Americans do, to enjoy his 
cigar. The dining-room was on the second- 
floor, The wall gave way behind him, and he 
was spilled into the street. He was an alder- 
man, and luckily pitched upon his head, or 
perhaps he might have been hurt. He hada 
two hours’ headache as it was. When he 
sought damages at the Court of Common 
Pleas, he was nonsuited, on the ground that 
living in a house in New York he must have 
been aware of the peril, and was not entitled 
to compensation for harm of his own wilful 
or cafeless seeking.—A washerwoman in Canal- 
street, going to drive a nail into the brick wall 
of the next house, thereto to attach her clothes 
line, struck the iron through into the skull of 
the tenant, who happened to be taking his 
afternoon nap in the posture of the sufferer of 
the preceding story, and killed him as dead as 
Sisera. She was tried for manslaughter 
therefor.— Boston Herald. 

TIMBER STEALING IN THE New Forest. 
—A thorough investigation appears to be 
going on into the disposal of the timber in the 
New Forest, which is surrounded by ostensible 
timber-merchants, some of whom have been 
little better than receivers of stolen timber. 
It is rumoured that Government mean to 
disafforest the district altogether. The election 
of vacant offices is in the meantime suspended, 
and the books of the deputy surveyor, it is 
said, have been seized, and various other in- 
quisitive measures adopted. There seems some 
mystery about the transaction. 

Carn Stone.—Several correspondents have 
addressed us on the subject of Caen stone (its 
value or otherwise), and we are disposed to 
give consideration to their inquiries at a con- 
venient opportunity. A visit to the quarries 
will alone enable us to reply as to the inquiry, 
“Is Mr. A. able to send us as good stone as 
Mr. B.,” and this we may be led perhaps to 
make. We quite agree with the very eminent 
architect who is amongst our correspondents 
on the subject, that it is one of very consider- 
able importance. Like most other stone, it 
needs great care in selection, 





| which he shall endeavour to instil a prudential 
| Spirit of saving into the minds of his de- 
| pendents. On the Monday following, he 
| should place to the credit of every one of his 

workmen, in the Wigan Saving Bank, 21.; 
| and when he had done so, they would have 
| perfect control over that sum. Further he 
| should not interfere, as every man had a per- 
| fect right to do what he pleased with his own. 
They might draw it out and spend it if they 


them, it was their own, and he wished no 
further control over it. But he advised them 
to add to it; and as an encouragement to do 
80, for allsums deposited by the people during 
the first year he would add double the amount 
as a gift. He said he should interfere no 
further in the matter, but leave his agent to 
carry out the plan he had described.— Bradford 
Observer. 

NoveL Application or GLAss.—We hear 
that a glass manufacturing firm at Birming- 
ham are now engaged in the manufacture of a 
pair of glass doors, the framework of which is, 
of course, wood. On either side are two pilas- 
ters composed of crystal glass, fluted with gold. 
The lower panels are of silvered glass, each 
ornamented by a centre star, richly cut. The 
upper panel is of the large dimensions of four 
feet by two and a half, and is of plate glass, 
with an etched border. The upyer portion of 
the doorway is inlaid with richly cut glass, and 
the entablature is composed of crystal and plain 
glass. The whole is surmounted by a large 
shell, and on either hand are vases with flowers, 
&c. The dimensions of the work are seventeen 
feet by ten. 

THe Fire Anninttator.—The “ In- 
ventor and patentee” of this machine has 
addressed a letter to us in reply to “ Philan- 
thropist,” but does not give any sufficient 
reason why, if the invention be really useful 
(as it seems to be), it should not be made 
available at once. He says: “ But, Sir, how, 
if after due knowledge of the existence of the 
discovery of easy means of subduing fires, nay, 
conflagrations, we should again hear repeated 
the discouraging decision in a powerful quarter 
I will omit to name, ‘ We are perfectly satisfied 
with our own meaas of extinguishing fire?’ 
Then surely the people’s ire will rise, and then 
will be xt: Bae how the ‘ slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune’ have been wielded 
against the ‘ fire annihilator.’ 

LANDLORD AND TENANT.—Mr. Clarke, a 
sculptor, rented a house in Manchester of a 
Mr. Holford, agreeing to pay rent in advance 
on due notice. During the tenant’s absence 
at Sheffield, however, the rent was called for, 
in advance, without due notice, as alleged ; 
and the property on the premises was sold at a 
great sacrifice by an auctioneer, said to be 
ignorant of its worth, sculpture and other 
articles, valued at 400/., yielding only 60/7. In 
an action brought by the tenant at the Northern 
Circuit, held at Liverpool, such was the plain- 
tiff’s case; while the defendant alleged that 
due notice had been given, and the property 
fairly appraised, though few purchasers could 
be found. Verdict for plaintiff, on the ground 
that no rent was due, and that the value of the 
property taken was, with the fixtures, 275/. 
The plaintiff being entitled to double value, the 
amount received will be 5507. 

Marsuie Capirats.—A number of Corin- 
thian capitals (both of columns and pilasters), 
sculptured in marble, have been sent to Eng- 
land to find a purchaser, and could be had 
cheaply. They were originally made, if we 
are rightly informed, for the mausoleum of 
Marshal Vauban, but were not used. 

Fata AccipENnT.—At the new University- 
hall works now in progress at Gordon-square, 
London-wall, seven workmen having suddenly 
seated themselves, on Saturday last, on some 
boards resting on a pole 7 inches thick, let 44 
inches into the wall, and attached to a like 
vertical pole at the opposite end, their weight, 
added to that of a number of bricks, broke the 
horizontal pole near the end attached to the 
vertical one, and precipitated the poor fellows 
a depth of 40 feet, together with bricks, 
scaffolding, mortar, &c., and killed one on the 
spot, fractured the skull of another, and more 





or less injured all, 
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Vor. VI.—No. 292.] 


* Davies’s Map or THE Britisu Me- 
TROPOLIS ” is now before us, and, from the 
style of its execution and the labour and care 
evidently displayed in shewing all the recent 
alterations and improvements made in this 

vast city, is entitled to praise. It has not only 
many novelties, but it is clearly and beautifully 
executed, and reflects great credit on the 
industry, skill, and enterprise of the engraver 
and pu lisher, 

Buinp Buitpers,—Very Biinp.—Ten- 
ders for works to be done in repairing a house, 
Ruseell-street, Bloomsbury, for Mr. Kirby :— 
Lawrence. ........-0.0+ £218 
I. 5 inde snccne sh, eee 
ME sos ook sc cc aeks 174 


PN oe oc. chs So ee 
NE ks os co's kkk is we 
MENON ae dw as vies So 05 145 
WE ee cack o Sie nec Ce 


Ee Te re een ean ey 95 





| about 40 per cent. has been made on =e usual G 
| Sheet, Crown. and Ornamental Win 


cof ienkieeeel 
borders from SIXPENCE 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. and 
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work on the most 
0.1, King-street. Bak 


& W. H. . JACKSON beg to call “the 








PLATE GLASS, which, fre sah cheapie = hs 
whic om is now 
Crown in all ¢ dweiling-houses. BRITISH and a 


PLATE. BE. CROWN, SHEET. and ee neg eg GLASS sup- 
plied at the lowest terms.— Lists of p every information 
can be had on application at their Bane tho 315, Oxford-street. 


‘yr Try Ld 
ATENT PLATE GLASS. — HETLEY 
and CO. bez to inform Architects, Builders, and the ate 
generally, that their new Tariff of PRICES for the above 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. A REDUCTION ot of 


- 








low-Glass Warehouse, 35, 





Soho-square, London —KOUGH PLATE GLASS. 


INDOW GLASS.—THOMAS MIL- 

LINGTON begs to inform the Trade and Consumers that 

he has a large Stock of Sheet-Glass on hand, which he will supply 

in 200-feet cases, delivered free in London for 428. 6d. per case, or 
cut to size, 3d. per foot. —Addresa. 87, Bishopagate-street-without. 





[Advertisement. } 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 

Sir,—In reference to Nos. 284 and 285, pp. 343 
and 351, of your papers of the 15th and 22nd July 
last, in which Messrs. White and Sons, of Millbank, 
point out the extraordinary strength attaching to 
their cement, designated by them as ‘‘ Portland ;’ 
that no doubt may be entertained as to the origi- 
nator of the Portland cement, I beg to state my 
father first introduced it in 1813, and afterwards 
patented it, as ‘‘ The Portland Cement,’ in 1824, 
and that no other patent has ever been obtained for 
manufacturing the article. 

Since the experiments alluded to have been ad- 
vertised, I have been induced to make a few experi- 
ments in the Portland cement, as patented by my 
father, and now manufactured exclusively by him 
at Wakefield, and by me at Northfleet. Messrs. 
White and Sons profess that their cement—which, 
if I am correctly informed, should be called 
‘¢ Frost’s Cement’’—is very superior to the Ro- 
man. Be that as it may, they cannot claim any 
invention of their own in cement; their knowledge 
of manufacturing has been either bought or bor- 
rowed, and no merit is due to them in the manu- 
facture of the article. 

As regards the experiments publicly made by me 


this week at the works at Northfieet, a block of 


cement manufactured by me, at fourteen days old, 
of the same size as Messrs. White’s, bears a pres- 
sure of 89 tons, and without being at ail affected by 
the pressure ; whereas the cement manufactured by 
Messrs. White and Sons is announced to have gone, 
for all practical purposes, at 56} tons, at the age 
of thirty days. I bave also made blocks, from one 
cement to ten of sand. The one of cement and three 
of sand, at the age of fourteen days, bears a pres- 
sure of 5 tons more than Messrs. White’s cement, 
as described in No. }2, at fifty-two days old; and 
as an experiment of the strength and adhesiveness 
of the patent Portland cement, I recently attached 
forty bricks to a wall, one after the other, and 
exhibited the same, on the 29th ultimo, to Mr. Ho- 
man, of Upper Thames-street, and other gentlemen. 

The building public will have an opportunity, on 
Monday, the 18th inst., at twelve o’clock at noon, 
of judging which is the best cement, as experiments 
of the cement manufactured by me will then be 
publicly made at the wharf of myself and partners, 
in Great Scotland-yard. I trust Colonel Pasley, 
who has written on cements, Messrs. White and 
Sons, and their friends, and yourself, will do me the 
favour of being present thereat. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wa. Aspprn. 
Northfleet Cement Works, September, 1848. 





TENDERS 
For the Holborn Union Workhouse addition. 


Haguas and 06s. 6.cé¢scs cr ccgeee oe £1,797 
CS ac ka ocesce ek enineee-ptas 1,587 
Copper....... Coe reeceveceveerere 1,552 
OORT. casocscdintvecuckcvccete - 1,529 
WN Abas co ceina scebetianoneces 1,496 
PRONE acid cecbcipaxvivn beees 1,489 
SOE: van coed Civ nce iadeues 6eb%s 1,424 
Burton, Thomas (aceepted) .....- 1,371 
WN ac cavabinwicevascecsces 1,297 


IN DOW-GLASS, VARNISH- 
LOURS, and PLUMBERS’ BRASS. WORK. 
THOS MILE! INGTON, 87, moet os pts 8 Without, 
begs to inform the Trade, and consumers generally, that he is sup- 
plying th the — articles of the best materials and upon the lowest 
rms 
CROWN SHEET, and PLATE GLASS, in any quantity; 
vA ARNISH ; fine Uak or Wainscot, 10s; Carria 1s gallon : 


hite ea, 278, and Colours and Brus — com- 
plete. 308. ; Litt ag Pumps and Cocks of every Pek a 
Milk Pans; Propagating, Bee, and Cucumber ; Paper 


hangings from la per piece upwards, of very superior d description. 


7 ’ 
'TAINED GLASS.—To the Clergy and 
Architects. —Mr. wie RST begs to inform the Clergyf 
Architects, &e.,that he has opened a room containing a variety o 
specimens of PAINTED “al. iss, suitable for Gethie Church deco- 
ration, viz, subjects, single figures of the Evangelists, and other 
Saints (some having canepies and pedestals), with numerous 
emblems ; and examples of Windows, suitable for churches of 
— pe of architecture; also, specimens of Illuminated 
ab 
Mr. WILMSHU RST solicits the inspection of the above Wy, all 
interested in church embellishment at his residence, No. 13, Foley 
place, saga place. 


OHO PL: ATE G LASS COMPANY, 
KD CROWN. SHEET, PATENT PLATE andORN AMENTAL 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS. ALFRED GOSLETT bezs to call 
the attention of Builders and the Trade to the following quota- 
tions : 





Thirds Crown, per crate 18 seated 





Fourths ,, * ” ? 
Ce xt fa a ois 1 
ce 8 
Sscrtioalbunnt, 13 on. sheet, per crate, She per font. 
Fourths, ditto ditto 2d. ” 
Horticultural, 16 oz ditto, ditto 2d. 
Fourths, ditto ditto 44. ” 
He rticultural, 21 on. Sitte, ditto 44. o 
Foarths, ditt ditto 521 e 
Ditto, 26 oz. ditto, ditto - ” 
Ditte, 32 o2, ditto, ditto 
Ornamental Glass of very superior patterns, tra 1s. 34. per super. 
foot, cut to order; or Is. in stock sizes. A separate tariff for 
Patent Plate at the lately reduced prices, will be forwarded upon 
application. 


Plate Glass, for Blazing purposes, at very reduced prices. Rough 
Plate 4, 8, 4. and 4 inch thick. 





CHAS. wM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Buuhill-row. 

Finsbury - square. — Well- seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 40 
DOORS, and a large variety of 











T.. ADAMS (late 8S. DARE), MAHOGANY 


¢ and TIMBER MERCHANT 
the Beickiavers’ Arun, SEASONED FLOONING, BA’ 
BOARDING r FPow dat bee PSE, aod | 








Se resco i og ‘eae ete 


Cane non eae timber). Sawing at eit prices. Very 
Matocaxy— —Twen mty Thousand Pounds’ 
et oy, y BOSECRAS SPANISH MAHOGANY 





tracto! nae --- e'Leeas med D at meds. 
prices, at TC. WILSON'S Timber. Yard. 12, Greck-atreet, 
Se . WILSON of 





procure @) gore ye 
of the bere Se pen ~ 4 having bought elec. 
ere as w upon working the same it has proved 
otherwise, 
MUIRS PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
~— BATTENS, &e., ee Bay most principle. 
Boards, &., Prepared, M d Grooved, a Lie | 
Machinery. * The Mills have all ihe advantages 
bon ag my being connected w: ith the Thames by the eee 
—_ € fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
rge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








0OD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


DAYS instead of oe & by DAVISON_ and 
SYMINGTON'S Peed phoe the Patent Desic- 
| cating C (for Reasoning, oO adie and 
| Planing Wood} we the Grand Sur Mills, im 

the Commercial and Fast Coun’ books "Rorivrhite ithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the cams 

- age, and the fibre. —For of 
prices, or license to work the Weit're anv eter igeromaee, 


The Patent Desiccating Company's 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41,GR 





NCECH (URCH STREET. crry. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, a 
, 
ENNINGS’S WATER-CLOSETS have 
given the greatest ratisfaction to all who have tried them 
| they are most simple in their construction. The water is vohueed 
in the bason by the comp of = elastic tube, the —— of 
the clo-et-handle releases the tube. the water falls with force 
from the bason through the tube Srecn into the trap. As no eon- 
tainer, or valve chamber, is required in construction this 
geen all displacement of impure air is avoided when the 





Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Monld- | 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This | 
Establishment is worth the notice ‘ 
of all engaged in building. 








Bp Mer es: ; =f 
Majesty's = ys 


LASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 
AIL LIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


EKapal 
Letters Patent. 





VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 40 per cent. | 
from the original Tariff. Their extensive and successful applica- | 


tion to public offices, bed-rooms, and the cure of smokey chimneys, 
prove their great utility. Coloured — of every tint at wholesale 
prices. — Designs and estimates for church 2nd ornamental windows 
forwarded on application to EDWARD BAILLIE, Glass Painter, 
Stainer, acd Embosecr, 128, Cumberland Market, Kegent’s-park, 
Londen, where specimens are to be seen, 


y® ENTILAT 1ON.—The attention of Archi- 

uta, Builders, and the Public is sulicited to GRANTS 
PATEN NT SELP-ACTING VENTILATING APPARATUS, and 
also the ROT RY WINDGUAKD, for the prevention of down- 
ward draft and cure cs smoky chimneys —Manafactured solely by 
the Patentees, LAMBEKT and GRANT. 21, Elizabeth-street, 
EKaton-square —L, and G. warrant the above in all cases where they 


fix them 
PATENT UNIVERSAL 





’ Dur 
AY’S NEW 
SIMPLEX WINDGUARDS and VENTILATORS, gua- 
ranteed to Cure all Chimneys Smoking from Wind. The will not 
clog with soot—eannot be deranged by the sweeping m: and 
from their producing a spontaneous current, are admirably adapted 
for ventilating apartments. Price, in galvanized, 25s. each ; ditto, 
ir kitchens, 49. To slip on chimney-pots at 103 6d. and Ifa 64. — 
WM, JEAKES, Proprietor and Manufacturer, 51, Great Rusyell- 
street, Bloomsbury, where it may be seen and tested. 








* TENNINGS'S INDIA - Beng a ad COCKS have been 

| tried in Government Works, and foand to answer most 

| satisfactorily. 

| ‘The charge for JENNINGS'S SHOP SHUTTER SHOE and 
a is 38. per Shutter, about half the cost of the clumsy 


Apply at 20, Great Charlotte. street, B Black friar's-road, 


GNOXELL’S | PAT ENT SAF ETY 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Mansfactory, * 
| RBOEES 2ra7 a ri, ee ete he yoy 

| om the 4th ebruary, ears, for rove. 
ments in Revolving Shuttors of WOOD and IRON, coudieting of 
| Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without athe wid 

; ant Two for Hinging and Sheathi the Edges of Wood Laths w: 
—The Patentee having fixed ap some hundreds, will feel 
plenced in forw unions the Testi:inonials of Architects, Principals of 
e Establish ha whieh 
fully guarantees s the tentee in stating oy = are age dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for dw rability, security, 
and simplicity. without the use of ¢ cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 

or any other pl ety employed by other makers. 


BeNnere and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
Pateutees of 


ale 
REVOLVING IRON AN > SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
ORNAMENTAL ME weraLiie a § BAR  ~ anenetaoe &e., 


ASS, CO 
FOR SHOP PRON PeRY Licits, &e. 











Shop-fronts cumplegety 2 fitted ‘ae 5 4 
py ease, at mea hee Pea a 
machinery aa kinds in a o wih 
wG and C.c arrestin aiid. 
Desizna furnished and estimates given. 


PROVED PATENT saece AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
=a FOR BUILDERS. 
SOLE LICRECES FOR MAKVIN and MOOKE'S 
PATENT DIAGONA ; MO RATINGS. 
Office of the 3B. London ; and at the 





Lombard-street, 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 





TO a ee 


* J. T.°—The exhibition of the drawings at the Govern- 
ment School of Design will probably take place about 
Christmas. 

“ D. R.’’—Glue is better than paste. 

“ Pp. 4.’~—The material of the glaze used in pottery is 
very simple,—we believe a preparation of lead; but we 
cannot say where it is procurable :—probably of any operative 
chemist. 

al Received. one oe 8s, W., ” F, R.. ’ “A Learner, se 666 8. 
W., oP v6 Ww. G., ” “3. ” “y, B., ” eat ” ey a at (shortly), 
“R, S. W.’ “Lectures on the Nature and Use of 
+ pene ** by John Gray (Edinburgh, Adam Black ; London, 

me ay and Co.); ** The Assistant Engineer's Railway 
Guide,” by W. D. Haskell, C.E. (Williams and Co., Strand) ; 
Osmond’s “ Christian Memorials, » Part V. ‘Masters, 
street). 

*,* Through the carelessness of a messenger, a parcel 
containing several communications (including notice of 
pe gp s bridge) was lost. Correspondents who have 
received no acknowledgment will find a reason in this 
circumstance. 





R. ARNOTT’S CHIM- 
NEY VENTILATOR. 

_ FP. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Ma- 

jesty, 20, Poland -st: 
to call the attention 
era, (ias-fitters and the Pablic te the a 
invaluable advantages to be derived from 
the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the Ven- 





tilation of Rooms ofevery 
Prices from 7: 7. @. to 9 ech. A 
pectus, containing culars, to be 


had on application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, pe PAY. 
ve experience im all the ofa 
business, and_the cure nef ery bymenge of 
cry, deseription. a — P. E. in stating that 


axe the cure ys on the above equitable terns. 


AIN-WATER a god meng Shoes, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS (Out- 
lished Ay tenet Soe Bat ing idines. Portrait cad Viewscf een 
SRT arn seer irons. Pestonvlle. alia 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETITION AND OTHER 


R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 

New Society of Painters in be ng Colours and author of 

“The Fitaeeene rchitecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c..” and 

nn Ferspesti Vi ~ Tuteri FS “hon the = — 

ve Views, Interiors, &c. From 

rience he a tes hadin reg a subjects, he is — — of ae pales 
ential ¥ to igns Litho 

perior yt my ty ME BOYS, 6i, Great 

race th pill wy Oxford-street. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


Ww ANTED, a large Quantity of SECOND- 
HAND WHEELING PLANKS and BATTENSA, in 
ood order, delivered to any station on the South-Eastern or 
Grigh ton Railways. They must be from 15 feet to 21 feet long. — 
hoetention to be made to Mr, READ, at the Railway Works, Ton- 
midge ells, 

















TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


eee gen eee one etn neeraetneemnemeapesettl 


will stand frost 


HE Advertiser would take, iki from | 


SOL. to 1001, worth of Good AME RIC AN PINE TIMBER 
of a respectable merchant or consignee who would accommodate 
him with the LOAN of 5001 on the security of a life interest of 
ample value in the 3} per Cents, and a life policy for 1.0001 in 
a first-rate assarance office, kept up about twelve vears This ig o 
bona fide affair, and well worth the attention of any pavty who 
can meet the advertiser's views.—-Address, I). ¢ A., 
Coffee-house. Walbrook. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 








HE Advertiser intends to erect five attached | - 


ILouges a short distance from town, on a frontage of 145 feet 
by 200 feet deep, at a cos’ not exceeding 2.2000 


Deacon's | 


for the whole, | 


including gardeu walls and finishing ; the five houses to occupy a | 


frontage of 116 feet, the two end ones being somewhat larger than 
the others; each house to have a basement, with the usual offices ; 
the ground floor good frout and back parlours ; the first floor, two 
bed-rooms and one dressing-room, and two or three attics on se ond 
floor, Any gentleman having a set of drawings of the above descrip- 
tion, with good brick elevation, and disposed to furnish the 
Advertiser with a set at moderate price, if approved, will please to 
ap ply, by letter only, to G. X., 124, Leadenhall street, City. 


V M. LAWRE a NCE poy SONS, Builders, 


Pitfield-«treet, Hoxton, 96, Bread-street, Cheapside, and 
Pitficld Wharf, Waterloo bridge, beg to inform their fr ten is and 
connections that they have REMOVED their Manufactory and 
Counting-house to the Wharf—All commun itions are requested 
to be addressed, Pitfield Wharf, Water!oo-bridg 











UNDE -R an Assignment from the Sheriff of 
Middlesex.—To BULLDERS and PLUMBERS 
PLUMBERS’ BRASSWORK of every Description i Cocks, 
28s per dozen ; 4 Ditto, 178 ; Pan Closets, complete, es ng ; 24 Pumps, 
$138; 3in, 421s 6d; Best Spring Valve Closet, blue bason, 
3. 108, "Every article warranted best London mant ufac ture..—Apply, 
Mr. J. READ, 2, Brownlow-street, Drury-lane. 


> 

O GAS COMP: ANIES, Gas Fitters, and 

Gas Consumers.— N. DEF RIES, 10, Hampstead-road, 67, St. 

Martin’s-lane, and 118, Argyle-street. Glasgow, having proved by 

eight vears’ experience his DRY METER to be unrivalied, begs to 

@ay, that nearly 90 are now in use, defying injurious Gas 

and are never affected by Heat, Damp, or Prost. They may be ob- 

tained on Hire ofall the Gas © om panic ¢ who supply Meters to their 

Customers, Testimonials of great value may be obtaiaed at either 
Factory. 








CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &c. 


7 7c _ ml 
AIN PIPES, &e.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 

Purfleet harf, Eari-street, ¢ ity, near Blackfriars-? ridge, 
keeps a large stoc Ms of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pi ipes for ~ ater or G ins, Flanch 
Pipes, Sash Weichts. and other Castings; Iron Work for Teak rs 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
parts, — -Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
extent. 





FL EXIRLE INDIA. RU RBER PIPES AND TU BING, 
For Kaiiway Companies, Brewers, Distillers. Fire Engines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and Agricultural purposes, &. 


HE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 


RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are alwavs perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, pumps. gas, beer 
engines. gardens, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes, from jinch bore upwards, and of 
leneth to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch an‘ roses complete, ready to be attached 
te pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-read, London 

N.B. Vulcanized India-rabber w: ishers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. 


ALVANIZED IRON FOR ROOFING, 


—The Galvanized Tron Company beg to direct the at- 
tention yr ts, surveyors, builders, and others, to their Patent 
Galvanized Tron. which is peculiarly adapted for ROOFING and 
BUILDING PURPOSES, especially for Tropical climates, being 
cheaper and more durable than sinc, lead, tin, or any other 
me'al, calculating weight and strength. This fire-proof material 
has been used for roofing the new Houses of Parliament, gir. 
building and timber sheds in her Majesty’s dock-yards of Deptforc 
Woolwich. Chatham, and Portsmouth ; and at many of the prin 
cipal Railway stations, gas works, &e. &e. This material is also 
admirably adapted for the construction of conservatories, fire-proof 
buildines, chain and wire rope bridges, corrugated doors, shutters. 
&e. &e. Specimens may be seen. and every information obtained at 
the (flices of the Company, No 3, Mansion House Place, City 
w orks at Millwall, Poplar. Middlesex ; Broad-street, 
Birmingham ; Cobyn's Hall, near Dudley. 








MIRE-PROOF DWELLING-HOUSES, &e. 


This important desideratum is secured by the use of Pr 
Fox's PATENT PIRE-PROOF FLOORS and CEILINGS, 
which are applicable to private houses wenerally, as well as to all 
descriptions of public buildings. warehouses, manufactories, &c. 
The attention of the public is solicited to this valuable invention, 
by the use of which the ravages of fire are effectually prevented. 
while the expense does not exceed that of the ordinary mode of can- 
straction ; and the proprietors of the Patent are prepared to furnish 
every information and assistance requisite for its adoption, and to 
uarantee its successful application to old as well as to new build- 
—Farther particulars may he ror on application to the 
Proprietors, Measra FOX and BARRETT, Leicester Chambers, 
4%, Leicevter-square 





ARCHITECTURAL EN RICHM ENTS, 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 


MACHE, which has been almost universally adopted for ar 
Fpearnen decoration, has been patronized by her Majesty, by the 
¢ Commissioners of Hoard of Works, by the highest of 

the © pobility and gentey. and by the teens eminent architects of the 
day. It has been used at the royal palaces, at the present House of 
Lords, at Dublin Cate Drayton Manor, the new Conservative 
(tab House, Grocers’ Hall, &e., also at the British Museum and 
Pantheon Bazaar, where it has been extensively for some 
yaa and an ne will sufficiently establish its superiority 
ver every other kind of sumpoation, both for beauty and dara 


bility. for t ete of ceilings, panelling of 
walls, £0. wchumme of enrichment, 


moh ey F auamnaeatine Rr gh ory ne 
ones 15, We Street North, Strand. 











PAYING 2 2s. od. PER SQUARE YARD, 
i 


7 eee of Pavemen: 
Rred hang Sivemin PaVeh sti iil 
ale 7. ‘ i 
bad iailway — supplied wine nf best bitumen 








ATENT METALLIC LAVA, 


WHITE AND ORNAMENTAL, for the interior of 











Churches, Museums, Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, &c. &. : | 


BROWN, for Poot Pavement, Flooring. coveri paliway Arch 
Terraces, "Roofs, &c. &e.— Manufactured only by Messrs. ‘ORS an 
ARMANI —S mens and list of prices can be obtained at the 
offices, 6, paisa mats Chambers, Basinghall-strect, City. 


TASE S.- —To Noblemen and Gentlemen 
requiring VASES and GARDEN ORNAMENTS.— 
J. M. BLASHFIELD, Commercial-road, Lambeth, has a few tine 











TE, GROTTO ip, OATLANDS, PARK 
at end of the month 
for the Benefit of the  Weybri hie Parochial Schools — Particulans of 


&e., = be had, when ° 
at op eiagp send the Printsellers at the Wetenk 
<_Dtlands is situate half a aii om the W, brige station of thc 
soa Noam Satire. nthe tec Sree atin 

) minutes past Ten, 36 minates Twelv 
joel ny a. past et and fetus pals Weybridge at 
3° ming e, at » 
= mine Ry ¢, at Four. minutes past Five, and 4i 
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TORCESTER | ENCAUSTIC TILE 
WORKS — The i 


4 tors, who ing from 
Business, are enabled to ofter their STOCK of T TILES “at & very 
Reduced Rate. Ornamental Pavements of the best description, at 
1a, 2d. per square foot ; “ Seconds,” at 94d.—N.B. These Tiles being 
nantnstuctured in exact imitation of the best ancient specimens, are 
more suitable for the restoration of ancient Churches aud Build- 
ings than any others of modern make ; and the present opportunity 
atiords Architects aud others the means of adopting a very beauti- 





| ful decoration at the ordimary cost of stone. Arrangements have 


| Specimens ma 


Vases, Pedestals, &¢., &., which are to be disposed of at avery | 


moderate price; they are manufactared in the best manner, and 








y ‘“ ryt 4 a , 

NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform 

Architects and Builders that he has made arrangements for the 
SUPPLY of the ANSTONE STONE for all building purposes, and 
which can now be seen at the avers. wiest by applieation to Mr. 
W. G. WARDLE, of whom every cessary information ean be 
obtained. 

August 30, 1848, 





\ NSTON ‘STON E, used for Building the 

New Honses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected ia preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
House: sof Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 





&e 

Ww Ww RIGHT and Co. deem it important to state the Anston 
Stone offered by them is from the same bed as that from which the 
New Houses of Parliament are being constructed, a hedge alone 
being the division of the properties of the Duke of Leeds and W. 
Wright and Co. 

Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all parts of the 
Kingdom.—Application to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co., 
Anston, near Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


> |r +arur ~ryt "yp 

AEN and AUBIGNY STONE.— 
LUARD, BER DHAM, and Co., Proprietors of extensive 
Quarries of best Caen Stone at Allemagne, and Aubigny Quarries. 
neat Palaise, Normandy, bee respectfully to invite attention of 
Archeeologists, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
others to the above. Caen Stone is too well known to need special 
notice. Aubigny Stone, from its fineness of grain, hardness of 
texture, beauty of colour, freedom from vents, shell, and great 
durability, ranks amongst the first for building and engineering 
purposes, hall paving, staircases, s« calp ture, tombs, cemetery works, 
and general masonry. L. B. and Co. have for many years supplied 
large quantities to various parte of the continent for public works, 
ight-houses, &¢., under the patronage of the Royal Engineers. 
Orders executed to all parts of the United Kingdom with despatch 
direct from the quarries. A large stock of seasoned Caen and 
Aubigny Stone aiways on hand, at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 

Rothert hithe, where samples sae informstion may be obtained. 

Office, 18, South wark-square, South wark-bridge-road, Southwark. 


SAMUEL CU NDY, Mas: sil Builder, 
= PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasc _ ~ le terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his 
Patro 

GOT IC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
ata reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
required accuracy and truthfulness. 

FONTS from Si upwards. 

MONUMENTS and TOMBS in great variety of 

The most varied Assortment of ORN MENTAL. PL ‘AEN, and 
ENCAUSTIC TH ES. in Town, on view. 

Ste me box Chimney-pieces, from . 











12s, 






v ma me baie eg. 
RESTOR ATIONS Estimated for (ir lich Branch 5. C. has 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &c. &c. 
Goods sandet i, Housed, and Delivered. 


PU ILDE RS, MASONS, &c., will find 
considerable reduction in the pr ee of Marble Work, at the 
WESTMINSTER MARBLE WORKS, from the great improve- 
ments made in Working and Polishing Marble by Patent Machi- 
nery. All orders are executed in a style entirely unequalled. 















ESTABLISHED 1809, 





pha ades cae 


The business of this establishment is so arrang ged as to be a great 
advantage to the trade, from the great variety of Chimney ‘pieces 
and Monuments always on view, and sold at “a very low charze ; 
also the liberal commission always allowe:! to the trade. 

Westminster Marble Company, Earl-street, Millbank. 


J ~~ “ Aas Pu ¥ a A 
ELSH SLATE SLABS of the Finest 
Description, and planed both faces, supplied to the Trade 
at the same prices that rough (self- a Slabs are being sold at 
the principal Slate Wharfs in tow A large discount is also 
allowed, or, in liea of discount, parties ordering 150 feet and 
upwards may, if they prefer it, have the Slabs delivered, carriage 
free, to any canal or MF oem point within fifty miles of f London. 
X. B. Whole carzoes direct from the Quarries. ens Slate 
Chunney-pieces, Slabs, oP Tabi ets, | Baths, Ponts, &. & 
Address, Mr. MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works, U pper Belgrave. 
pines, 








r PNERRA- COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 


VURKS, Ki EAward-street, Wesimiuster-road, London. 
—M. A “BLA NCE HARD, from late | Coade’s Original W orks, 
Lelvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the ae 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been successfull 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, ——s 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material. the specimens of thosc times now exhibiting; 
all their SS p= aggre Snieke 


a es, friez it 
ma Tudor, and ‘saber “chimney neine es. up. 


terminals. 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, conte > of ore, devises, and every 


scription of thereon of ornament, at prices in many instances 


ee terial to be seen at the Office of “ The 
Builder,” a York -ctreet, Oovent Garden. and at the Works. 











been made for ya future “* eee" .- may be required — 
i 2 seen_in London, at Messrs. GREIVE and 
GRELLIER’S "warble Whart, Belvidere road. W ate Tloo-b: ridge ; 
and in the country, at the Works, Palace-row, Worcester. 





TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 


7 ro 7 r x 
HE AINSLIE BRICK and TILE 
MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq., of Deanston, 
Chairman) invite attention to their improved Brick and Tile 
Machines, which are to be seen at work at Alperton, and at the 
mene office, 1934, Piccadilly, from Ten am.,to Five p.m. Mr. 
Robert Scrivener, who has been appointed manager in the roont of 
Mr. John Ainslie, will show the machines at the works at Alper- 
ton, which is within a mile of the Sudbury station of the London 
and North-Western Railway, and two miles of the Ealing station 
¥ the Great Western Railway ; also at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street, London.—All communications to be addressed to 
Mr. WILLIAM GORDON, Sotont ary, at the office of the Company, 
London, 1934, Piccadilly.—-March 1, 1847. These machines may 
also be seen * Mr. Slicht’s, Leith-walk, Edinburgh ; Mr. Robert 
Bovis’ 8s, Ayr; Mr, Lawrence Hill's, 135, Buchauan-street, Glasgow 
Robert in carton Mill-hill, Leeds; Messrs. Penny and Finch’s 
Penkridge. Stattordshire ; Messrs. Dremmond and Son’s, Dublin ; 
and Mr. John Connor, , Newton pannus tad c seme: Derry. 





No. 15, 
Tn Londou At Tunstall 
Blue and Red Squares, 6” and 1” at =. le : per yard, and la 
itto ditto 7} and 14” at 23 lojd per yard, and 1s. 73d 
Ditto difto 9” and 1}” at 3s. Th yer yard, and Is 94d' 


LLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS GRATIS, 


containing much information usefal for reference, also Testi- 
monials respecting a MATERIAL which, when well wrought. is 
probably superior to every other for drains or conduits (as 
glass, or artificial glazes ware, corrodes), for ridges, hips, 
valleys, and og’ A art of roofs, for plain or chequered paving, 
for erecting sea-walls and other strong works, &c. To be had 
GENUINE of THOMAS PEAKE (proprietor of “ Peake’s Terro- 
Metallic”), No. 4 Wharf, City-road Basin, London ; also, at the 
Tileries, Tunstall, Staffordshire. Articles would be »upplied to any 
extent, and dispatched to any part of the world. The lists contain 
prices by measure as well as by number. Letters to be prepaid, and 
to say if the London or Staffordshire prices are wanted. 





ar SJ r o > a al Tw 
ESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 
ARTISTS, SIGN and GLASS W RITE KS, SR STEERS. 
HOUSE PAINTERS, and GENEKAL CONTRACTORS for 
REPAIRS, &e. &e. 
70, York-road, Lambeth ; and 28, Cross-street, 
Blackfriats-road. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma Marquees and 

temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per p ost receive the most 

yrompt attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 1 e Sireet, City, 

Manufacturer, by Api vintment, to Her Maje " ‘Honourable 
Board of Ordnance 











M ASON "ical to alk the attention al the 


e ® Nobility and Gentry to his superior Collection of Terrace 
Pieces, Gard ten and Pi leasure Ground Vazes, Flower Pots, Foun- 
tains, . ects, Surveyors, and Builders to a great 

ariety of ri erfarated Ornaments, for Parapets, Balconies, Terraces, 
and Garden Walls. Capitals, Trusses, Consols, Chimney Shafts. and 
other Ornaments, &¢. Coats of Arms finished in a superior manner, 
all at half the usual price,-—25, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, 
from Albion Wharf, Erica ige. 








TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


: . N’ ° 
VIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and I LASTER of PARIS, 
at reasonable prices, consisting of Ballusters, Capitals, per- 
forated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, Wreaths, Scrolls 
Meogash, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and other Chimney: 
Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &c., &., 36-inch Centre, 
Flowers ‘fixed coinplete, 248. each, smaller in proportion. An as 
aw of Shop-fr mat Trusses always ready for tixing —JOHN 
ERBERT and SON, Modeliers, &., 42, Parker-street, Drury- 
on 


UNDER BRITISH AND FOREIGN LETTERS PATENT. 
ALUABLE INVESTMENT, by Partner- 


ship or otherwise.—Absorbent and soft Stone indurated, 
rendered impervious to wet, frost, vermin. &c..and polished as high 
as Marble. for all purposes. Chalk, Sand, Plaster, Wood, Carton- 
Roof Sheeting, &c., treated equally as successful. — Established 
Works, a ia Maladrérie, near Caen, and at Tonbridge Wells ; where 
orders are executed much cheaper than other Stone, &c. 
HUTCHISON and Co.'s Offices, East Temple Chambers, 2, 
W hitefriars’-street, Pleev-street, London. 

N.B. Licences granted 








TO BRICKMAKERS, POTTERS, AND LIMEBUBNERS. 
WAIN’S PATENT KILN.—The attention 


of the abore is drawn to a most valnabl: Iuvention im the 
manufacture of Bricks, Drain Tiles, and me kinds of Pottery, con- 
sisting of a Kiln, pe ge _ Scientific P ~ Tinstoles. woes ood with 
one-third mantity of Coals at present req an ina 
yasual time, thereby cnab f = Manufacturer, from the 
of both Puel am Labour. ly to the Consumer ata 
Boom werd Price, ona Tealive a * Profit himeelf.— 
to Mr. CHARLES J. 


BARES, 18, s ower Booey har , Grosvenor-square, nm Es or 
Patentee, rickmaker, estonbury, 
Leominster, Herefordshire. where a Kiln can be seen in operation. 
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